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‘UNIVERSITY ot LONDON. 


OTICE IS IEREBY *GIVEN, that there 
Ran Re no Examination on WEDNESDAY the 7th instant ; 
he Examination fixed for that day will take place on 
HICH AY th the — and that fixed for Thursday will take place 
n FRID. 
= Bomereat House, By Sg! rc of the Oe Registrar. 


<HEM IST RY —Profeeor DANIELL will com- 
mence his Course of LECTURES upon the FORCES 
hich concur to the production of Chemical Phenomena, on 
THU RSDAY Afternoon next, the 8th instant, at Three o'clock, 
and it will be continued on every subsequent Friday, Monday, 
‘Tuesday, and Thursday, at the same hour.—A Prospectus and 
other particulars may be obtained upon a appication at the Secre- 
tary's Office i DALE, Principal. 
ing’s College, London, Oct. 1, 1840. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of CIVIL ENGINEERING and ARCHITEC- 
T URE, and of SCIENCE applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 
—This Department, under the superintendence of Professors 
Hall, Moseley, Daniell Wheatstone, Hosking, and Ansted, and 
Mr. Bradley, E. Cowper, Mr. J. Tennant, and Mr. H. J. 
Castle, will be RE-OPE NED on TUESDAY ext, the 6th inst. 
A be ay Class, Se vyeme of Ge age of 14 years or upwards, 

t 
5 aneoecatieny 49): LONSDALE, Principal. 


—_— COLLEGE, LONDON. —DEPART- 
ENT of GENERAL LITE SRA nd SCIENCE.— 
v he C Lasses in THEOLOGY, the tassios. MATHEM A- 
TICS, ENGLISH LITERATU eee nd HISORY, under the 
superintendence of ee PRINCIPA L and Professors the Re 
ALL, R. BROWNE, and F. MA URICE, Melk ‘De 
RE-OPENED on 11 JESDAY next, the 6th instant. 
The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, me Oriental, 
and ether Foreign Languages, will also be resum 
m 














A Student 





DH Y Ss 1 oO LOK GY —Mr. SOLLY will COM- 
MENCE his Couns on PHYSIOLOGY and COMPARA- 
TIVE ANATOMY, at St. Thomas's Hospital, on MONDAY 
EVENING, the 5th we, at quarter before 7 0° ‘clock precisely. 


CHOOL of MEDICINE, TUOTL ASD CLUNEL, 

GLascow M. 8. BUCHANAN, Senior Surgeon to 

the Royal os eng . Member erie Ana of Ph eee and 

Surgeons, &c., will COMMENC E his WINTER a of 

C LOG yn tg egg “ on Ww SD- 

5 o’cloc And also his 

COURSE of DEMONSTRATIVE and SURGICAL ANATOMY, 
on_T hursday, 5th November, at 1 o'clock p.m 

Fee tor each Course, 2/. 2s., for both Courses, Sl. 38.; Per- 
petual, 7/. 7s. 

The Saloon for Practical Anatomy, which is spacious and well 
ventilated, will open from 9 A.M. till 9 p.m., and_private 
apartments have been provided for those »ntiemen- advanced 
in the 0 protease. who may wish to avail t emselves of the i in- 
creased facilities now so amply afk d for the 
Anatomy and Operative Surgery. 

Fees for Dissection of every ‘part of the Body, 








or for a Com- 
plete Series of Surgical Operations, inc’ rinthe the use of Instru- 
ments, 2/.5s. Separate parts of the Body in the came ‘oportion. 

Certificates of attendance on the above Cou of Anatomy, 
as well as those granted by the respective | prada on all the 
other branches of Medical Science tought at this School, are 
received by all the isa ae gy is] = 3 ae and by 
those of the Army, Nav on. 

N.B. Students of Medicine ake rai te ‘remark the state of 
two most important branches of education at Glasgow, viz. 
ist, Anatomy ; and 2nd, Hospital Instruction. 

The material for the first is far more abundant, and the price 
tome re" in Glasgow, than any where else, with the excep- 
ion of Pari 
e Royai Infirmary fee is 7!. 7s., which entitles Pupils to 
cana during two years, and also includes two full Courses 
of Clinical Medicine and Sergery 

The number of patients daily in the wards is 450; the number 
yearly treated upwards of 5000; and the number of 4 
average ssenally iso. Fort 





rs are provided for such 
as - pa of residing in the College ; i some of the 
Professors, and other Gentlemen connected with the College, 
will receive Students into their nonees. 
Ist Oct. 1840, . LONSDALE, Principal. 


NIVERSITY GOLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS. —Session 1340-41. 
The Session will , the lath October, 
when Professor Creasy will deliver a Lecture INTRO DUC- 
TORY to his own Courses, at Two o'clock precisely. 


Classes. 








LATIN..Professor Key, A.M. 
GREEK.. Professor Malden, 2. M. 
HEBRE W. Conean, Hur 
ARABIC F ERSIAN, and HINDt ISTANI..Prof. Falconer, A.M. 
CHINESE {LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Professor Rev. 
Samue 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Latham, 


PRENCIL LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Merlet. 
AN LANGUAGE and LETERATY) RE.. poet. Pepoli. 

GE RMAN LANGUAGE. - Teacher, —Ay ittic 

Pet by SMATICS..Professor De Mo 

NATURAL PHILOS SOPHY Professor | Sylvester, F.R.S. 

bag ny (Practical Course, commencing in May).. Pro- 
fessor Graham, 

CHE atts STRY Course “for the Matriculation Examination in 
Arts at the University of London)..Professor Graham 
oT , Junior Class do. (commencing in April)-. Professor 

indle 

LOGY :. Professor Grant, 

PILLOSOPY \ 4 MIND =f LUGIC..Professor the Rev. J. 


ppus, Ph 
HIST qORY ARENT and MODERN. “Frefenser, Creasy, A.M. 
ENGLISH LA W (commencing 4th Nov.)..Prof. Carey, A. 
SURISPRU sped eae ar 3rd Nov.)..Prof.Graves,A.M. 
IL ENGINEERING..Professors De Morgan, Graham, and 


DR: AWINGL i in oh » branches..Teacher, Mr. G. B.  Bapare. 
SCHOOLMASTE — RSES..Professors Key, De Morgan, 
Sylvester, .~ Malde 
a SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Flaherty Scholarship of 50/. per annum, tenable for four 
years, will be awarded in 1841 to the best proficient i in Classics 
among the Students of the College under the age of twenty 

ears. The Examination will take place in the second week in 

tober. A similar Scholarship for prohcioney in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy will be awarded in 1842, and in subse- 
uent years, alternately, for proficiency . Classics, and in 
athematics and Natural Philosophy. Printed copies of the 
Regulations concerning these Scholarships may be had on ap- 
plication at the Otlice. 
e Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on Ist 
October. 
lath August, 1840. 
T. HEWITT KEY, Dean of the Facul 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the — 


CHOOL of ANATOMY and MEDICINE, 

adjoining St. George’s Hospital, 1840.—-LECTURES will 

- given during the ensuing Season, commencing OCTOBER Ist, 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and SURGICAL ANATOMY.. 
r. Lane. 

PRACT ICAL ANATOMY, with Demonstrations .by Mr. 


Meade and Mr. Anc 
The, TING 1PLES ona PitaCTICE of MEDICINE..by Dr. 
mond and Dr. Fitzherber 
The PRINCIPLES ..! PRACTICE of SURGERY..by Mr. 


Lan 
MIDWIFERY ad the “ihe ‘DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 


MATERIA ‘MebIcd am and *THERAPEUTICS..by Dr. Sigmond. 
CHEMISTRY.-b #1. 
MEDICAL JGitISPRUDENCE..by Mr. Hutchins and Mr. 


Ancell. 
BOT ANY during the Summer Sess: 
General Fee to the Vm of the _ Fort Guinces, half 
of which m: iv he paid on the entrance of Pupils, and the re- 
poe be half at the commencement of the second division of 





Further. particulars may be obtained at the Theatre, 1, 
Grosvenor-place; or at the of the 








pearly appointed to tt tothe surgical wards, thoes any additional 
© post-anecte m inspections are y 
presence of the Pupils ; and there isa Dispensary,w oy + J 
of 7000 diseased — Annually receive vice, to whi upwards 
d gratis. 


Infirmary S 

ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, IN CON- 

NEXION WITH THE Soy erg Me OF —~ eee 
Sir BENJAMIN HEYWOOD, Bart. Presiden: 
The COLLEGE will OPEN for the ADMISSION. of STU- 
DENTS on the 5th OCTOBER next, in Grosvenor-square, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock. The Committee solicit the attention 
of the public tothe Comme < of Instruction provided in the Lite- 
rary and Scienti; par: . Viz. — 

Greek and Latin Languages ; ; Lectures on the Grammatical 
Structure. of es English L with F n English 
Composition, F. W. NEWMAN, Esq. B A., late a vof Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Classical Tutor in Bristol Colleg 

Il. Pure and Mixed Mathematics, R. FINLAY. Esq. B.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Ul. Aseey and Modern pistory: and the History of Lite- 

N KENRICK 
Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy, 
Rev. J. MARTINEAU, of Liverpool. 
pun oy ee and Natural History, MONTAGUE L. 

The entire Course will comprise three Sessions of nine months 
each, oqpentins from the beginning of October to the end of 
June. The Classes of the first year will be occupi 
paring for Matriculation at the University of heniea ; those of 
the second an years, in preparing for oO! 
Bachelor of Arts. Students willbe admissible into “the lege 
on the completion of their fifteenth year. ose who enter 
with a view to juation will be re Rome to undergo apn ex- 
amination in Classics and Mathematics previous to admission, 
and to submit to the prescribed and 
during the whole course ; but the naps will, be open to other 
students, with whom and 
tions will be optional. wih detailed ‘eatempent of the course of 
study, with a list of fees, is published, ons = _be obtained at 
the in verpool ; or on 
spphchtion personally to the following Members of the Com- 
mittee :— 


Samuel Robinson, Esq. Dukinfield. 
J. Aspinal Tyeer, 5 . Cross-street, Manchester. 
Robert Worthi . No. f, Fesncesp-ctvect, 26 Manchester. 
James Heyw: isa. Al resfield, near Mancheste 
Rev. W. Gaskell, Dover-street, Chorlton-upon- Medlock. 
Samuel D. Darbishire, . Marsden-street, Manchester. 
Ng by letter to the Secretaries, to the care of S. D. Darbishire, 




















“Manchester, » Sept. | 15, 184 1840. 








Sales by Auction. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY. October 6, 
and following day, A A VALUABLE COLLECTION of pa 
including a Selection from the LIBRARY of = “ARCHITEC ui 
The following Sales are in pre 


The VALUABLE PRIVATE I LIBRARY of 
a CouNTay BOOKSELLER; together with a Portion of his 
genera 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS. 


The THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN. 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 


BOOKS. conan 
The VALUABLE LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 
MAN, Deceased, removed from the Country. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS on 
the FINE ARTS; ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, &c. 


An IMPORTATION from the CONTINENT. 
A COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS. 








ALE ft VALUABLE STEREOTYPE 
and COPYRIGHTS,—Mr. KEITH begs to inti- 
mate to the Trade, that he has been instructed to offer tor public 
som Tition., in eth ee im Ae Sale Ln S gn aa = on 
ay 
STEREOTY PE PLATES and ENT Tre Copy IGHTS of the 
‘ollowing valuable an pighle-pepeier Publications; viz. The 
Scottish Pulpit, 5 vols. av be Scottish Worthies,” with Mr. 
Gavin's Notes, 2 vols. 8vo0.—The Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine, 
5 vols. 8vo. . Dewar and M‘Leod's Gaelic Dictionary— 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 2 vols. 12mo.—Macnish’s Anatom: 
of Drankenness; ditto Handbook of Sleep; ditto Book 0 o! 
Aphorisms—Butler's Hand-t or Australian Emigrants — 
Boswell's Poultry Yard; ditto Treatise on Bees; ditto Art of 
Taxidermy —Blacklock’s ‘Treatise on Sheep — The Practical 
Farmer's Manual—Stewart's Advice to Purchasers of Horses— 
Small’s Veterinary Tablet— Reid's Science of Botan the 
Science of Sone aere on Self Knowledge, i&8mo.— sliver- 
force's View on ristianity—M‘Gavin's Brief History of the 
Protestant Reformation—My First Concealment—United States 
of America at one View—Wilson's Wonderful Characters. 

From the high character and extensive sale which the above 
works have obtained, the sale of them presents an opportunity 
seldom to be met with, as they are parted with solely in conga 
quence of the proprietor turning his attention to another de- 
partment of the trade. Orders from geotemes who cannot 
attend the Sale, addressed to Mr. Keith, or Clerk of Sale, will 
meet with the strictest attention. 











1GH- PRESSURE STEAM- ENGINE for 

LE, of costly vaskmenship nearly equal to new, 

having oo at work about 12 months. Price, including the two 

Boilers, 200 Guineas. May be seen at work at the Pol technic 

Institution, Resont-strost, _Tnane an Engine of peculiar con- 
struction is to be substitute 


Ris rroovi near ———T for the RECEPTION 
and RECOVERY of PERSONS afflicted with DISORDERS 
“e the pe Ee bottse thin 
sblishmmeut is ~ his 








and the Public, 


on “ihe above r saperine 
tendence, and that “A most strict attention 1s paid to the medi- 
a as well as moral of i committed to his 





“The Retreat is delightfully situated on rising ground, at the 
opening of Aire- , little more than a mile from the town of 
Leeds, The situation is healthy, cheerful, and also sufficiently 
retired; the gardens and plantations are extensive ; the pre- 
mises combine proper accommodation for the exercise and 
amusement of the patients, and the apariments are spacious, 
— A oes ventilated, and fitted up in the most commodious 
manne 


hlich * 4 





is to be d more in the light of a 
ereny residence in the country, where the patient is placed 
white he undergoes such a plan of treatment as may be neces- 
sary to restore the functions of the brain, than as an asylum, in 
the common acceptation of the term ; hence it is well sulted lor 
persons of weak mind, or who mart be subject to fits of temporary 

y—for whom y.* In recent cases 
*¥ poriget and speedy Feeovery may gene rally ‘be expected. a. 
pplications, either personal or by letter, tage free, 
East P: as, Loads, will meet wit Tomediate a atten- 





tion, and have the m to 
patients y discharged, or their friends ; also A =~ 1 
resident in London, Du Dubiin, Leamington, Leeds, 8 heflield Scar- 
borough, Wakefield, Bradford, &c., who have had Voceasion to 
visit patients atthe Retreat. 

* Mr. H. also receives Lappe under his care, attended by expe- 
rienced persons, Ly paarigsires Suet, oheeray to the provi- 
sions of the 2nd and . IV. chap. 109, section 47. 


FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, yy London.—Capital, 500, 
e Alfred Muskett, Esq. M. P. Chairman. 
we tterworth Bayley, lisq. Deputy Chairman, 

A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
of his future Children, however numerous, a specitic sum on 
attaining any given age 

Brample:— ert 21..84. 18s. 6d. Annual Premium for 22 
years, or 1341. 1 pas in one sum, would entitle each Child 








attaining 21 years of y oe! 
fe Assurance and chet ‘effected on advantageous terms. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Wraterice-piace, I Ling Melt, London. 

The first Septennial Division of Profits of this Company will 
be declared in the ensuing yous on all Policies of the participating 
class effected previous to the 31st December, 1840. Parties, there- 
fore, who wish to Insure their Lives, should avail fbomesioee of 
the p copertuae they now have of sharing in the be nus $0 s0On 
to bi y i making prope 

The towns are the Annual P. 











r the of 

1001. for the whole period of Mife, on ach half credit may be 
allowed for five years ; which credit aw remain at os per cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from t 
Age. Without Profits. 


e sum insured :— 
With Profits. 
ow 18 s per Cent. 








wn. 
Annual Premium for assuring 1002. sagen ‘a afixed age, or at 
ay os , Should it occur y 4 the party La I that age 





attained. Sixty- Seventy. 

A apouned 7 = ‘Rieesenoue ie » 
_ BWeeveevee 3 2 lOsceecees SEB Giccccon 210 $ 
when “0 419 0 4 : 3 397 
assu! eet see 10 14 WOseeeeeee 7 o- 512 2 


Reaueee .—A person aged 20, by pay len an “annual premium 
of 2l., Soccunes entitled to 100/. on his attaining the age of 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that age. 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, t oy wey 
make theira joaremes and pass the medical examination 
the Agents, Frederick Leeks, Esq., 4, Scots-yard, ——7 
lane, anon -strest, any nd 8. F. Youde, Esq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jonny 

Every information will = aflorded on @ 
dent Director, Edward , No. 8, 
posals may be eosepeed on "Wedn nesday a 3 o'clock, “som any 
other day Hite Thon may he made at half-past 2 o’clock, when 








creiceg ite Thomson, Fs Sits) LERNOX BUV. boe.” 
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ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN 
MPANY, No. 18, King William-street, City. 
Sir Jas. Duke, M.P. Chairman.—Ben). ay rly Dep. Chairman, 

William Allen, pea. mes Law Jones, Esq. 

Benj. Barnard, Soa. Toke Knill, Esq 

Charles Baldwin, pea Benjamin Lancaster, Esq. 

James Cockbu Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 

Bryan Donkin, F og. 1 oe. R.S. Major-General Robertson. 

Aaron Goldsmid an aad Sutton, jun. Esq. 
O'B Brilingham Woolsey. Esa 
Seticttors—Messrs. Lake & Curtis, 80, Basinghall-street. 

Actuary and Secretary—W iltlam Ratray, E: 

Among other advantages offered by_ this “ompany, are— 
Moderate Premiums—payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
Participation in Profits—Facility in effecting Assurances on every 
description of risk depending on human existence—and a liberal 
and adrantageous system of Loan, on Keal or undoubted Personal 
Security, to parties Assured with the Society. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London ; George-street, 
inburgh ; and Dame-street, Dublin. 
Instituted 1424, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
CharlesfBalfour, Esq. | Richard Oliverson, Esq. 








John Deans Campbell, Esq. Divie poperene. 

William Fane De Salis, Esq. ugh FP. 

J. Gordon Duff, Esq. 

James Gooden, Esq. 

John Kingston, Esq. 

Mackenzie, Esq. Manager. 

The di stieguishing features of this Co orporation are, UNQUES- 
TIONABLE SECURITY, LOW RATES of PREMIUM, and a 
combination of all the import: ant advantages hitherto offered to 
the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

Every Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Directors, i in the event of dispute ordifliculty arising, to refer 
the question to arbitration. 

a for losses i = eaten are set ry L the Office, 449, West 

DEPARTME 

Fire insurances effec ted at the usual ~ rates ; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office without extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the Assured. 

PE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods. without being sub- 
ject to any deduction for charges of management, 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company's s Oflices ; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

, West Strand, and F.G. SMITH, Secretary. 
No. is ‘King’ William-street, City. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

EXTRACT from the Returns printed by order of the House of 
Commons, showing the amount of FIRE INSURANCE DUTY 

aid into the Exchequer for the year 1539, by the followi ng 

surance Companies carrying on the busine ss of fire In- 

surance in LONDON. Also the Farming Stock (which is free 

of duty) insured in the same period by each Company respec- 


Sendeman, Esa. 





John all, 
Daniel Stoddart, ; Esq. 
















= Total duty paid Farming Stack, 
, 
e xe mpl. 
Sun.. 15 2 7 
Phen 01 


Royal Exchang 
Norwich Union 
Cc JOUNLY eseeeeeees 


aul 
S 








Sercan 9 
evcocccce 34 
10 0 
658 
811 
2 
510 
15 
910 0 
10 1 
13 2 
6 4 
'2 2 
910 a 
Protestant Disse mnters ee 3,540 15 8 74,485 
Independent and West 
Middlesex .....- - 2,073 6 7 76,700 
Benevolent «-.. 3 2 





* Offices in London, No. 449, ‘Ww est STR AND,and No. 73. Kin 
WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, where Insurances may be effected 
aguas Fire on the most liberal terms. 

o charge made for Polici les, or for Alterations and Removals. 
—Insurances effected for Se ears charged Six Years only.- 
The Rates required by the Sc ottish Union Life Office on Young 
ase Middle-aged Lives are ¢ considerably lower than those 


charged by most other Offices 
M ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
Charles Hensley, Esq. 


SOCIETY. Directors. 
John Alleard, Es -4 

Esq Joseph Hoare, E 
John Laurence 


Richard Low Bec 
Edmund C. Buxton, Ese ny 

M.P. William Jos. Lese her. Esq. 
J. Francis Maubert, wet 
a. 


William Clay, Esq. 
ames Dawson, 
Thomas Ff owle Joseph Pease, Esq 
John Taylor, E 
John ‘Travers, Esq. 


Francis Fo) 

‘Thomas H. Hall, Esq. 

Reel. Hawes, jun. Esq. M.P. George Vaughan, Esq. 

The Directors hereby give notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of October next, that the same must 
paid within thirty days trom that date. 

The premiums are payable yearly, half-yearly or quarterly, 
on the Sth of January, 5th of April, 5th of ‘July, and oth of Oc- 
tober, either of which several days constitutes the = nce- 
ment of the vear to Members. Versons, therefore, desirous o 
entering the Society, as Members, on the 5th of Geteber next, 
should appear at the Office on or before that day. 

Sramples of the abatement of Forty per cent. alrea ly allowed on 

_Members’ * Poliei jes of Five 1 Years nd . 
| Annual 
Sum |Premian | Premiam) 
Date of | age, | As- | paid for | on sixth 























Redue- would assure, 
tion of | at the in- 








Policy. } sured.| first’ |payment, Premium) creased age 
5 years. 6th year.) of the party, 
i335. Z \fsd\X.00/ 4.00) & 

Sth Jan. | 36 3000 | 88 12 6) 53 3 6 35 9 OF 1035 
| 56 | 2000 113 6 4) 66 0 0 45 6 8 663 
| 62 | 000/71 8 4/4217 O 26411 4) 320 
18th March,| 30 1000 | 24 7 6) 1418 6 919 oO} 345 
4t | 5000 171 0 10102 12 6 68 8 4 1685 
50 | 3000 [14115 01 85 ol S64 1040 











‘The above shows aresult admitting of adv: aniage: ous Compari- 
son with any other institution for Life Assurance. All Mem- 
bers’ Assurances effected during the year 1835 and the early part 
of 18%, have received the above rate of abatement, which has 
been made upon data justifying a confident expectation that 
the same reduction at least will be continued to those Members, 
and that all others. after having paid five annual premiums, 
will become entitled to an equal abatement. 

A reduced Table of Rates for Atourances not claiming profit. 


ZLD, Superintendent. 
Princes-street, Bank, 15th Sept. 1840, 





London Board. 
A Gorge Frederick Young, Esq. Cheirmen. 
tthew Forster, Esq, Deputy Chairm 
A. Bannerman, Esq. } 
re Ernest Bruce, M. P. 

. W. Childers, Esq. M.P. 
tir James Eyre, M.D. sq. 
William Haigh. Esq. 

‘The terms both for Fire and_Life Assurance will be found to 
combine all the advantages offered by other Companies. Pro- 
spectuses may be had at the Otlices, King William-street, Lon- 
don, and High Ousegate, York; or of any 7 Te Aen ‘ 

. DDIs ec. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFIC ‘E,and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE. 50, Regent-street, Piccadilly 
Established 1806. apitn!, a Million sterli id upwards. 
President—The Right Hon. EARL GREY. 
rustees and Directors. 

HieGeacethe Dake of Rutland, Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 

he Marquis of Northampton. Sir Richard King, Bart. 
The Right Hon. Lord King. G. E. Welby, Esq. M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick. | George Pryme, “oa M.P. 


4, Bulkeley Johnson, Esq. 
H. Kerfoot, Esq. 

p Parker, Esq. M. 

E. 'T. Whitaker, 


















Sir W. E. Welby, Bart. J. E. Conant, Esc 
Sir John, Osborn, Bart. Barber Sanuiaene, Esq. F.A.S. 
The COUNTY is the only Fire Office which has constantly 


made fa ass to its Members, and for a long series of years. 
‘These returns have varied from 10 to 25 per cent. ,and have 
ee to upwards of 100,000/. 
n the Life Otfice, nearly the whole of the profits are divided 

PR a the parties insured. ‘Their effect may be judged of from 
a Policy taken out by His late a on his own life for 3,0002., 
which additions i ne reased to 3,96 

Upwards of Thirty Insurance Offices having broken up within 
a few years, and about fifty new ones having been projected 
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A General View of Egypt. [Apercu Général, 
§c.] By A. B. Clot-Bey. 2 vols. Paris, 
Fortini. 

Ir we could believe that Clot-Bey were really 
the author of these volumes, we should unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce him the most expert of 
journeymen Jittérateurs—the most accomplished 
of book-makers. Known hitherto only as an 
able field surgeon, he seems at once to have 
become consummate master of the most subtle 
of the many curious arts which reach their 
perfection in Paris. Here we find the history 
of Egypt, ancient and modern ; its natural his- 
tory in every branch, including a list of its vege- 
table productions; we have a topographical 
description of the country; a dissertation on 
Mohammedanism, with abundant extracts from 
the Koran; and also numerous chapters on 
domestic manners; the management of the 
harem, marriage, &c.; chapters on the various 
nations who visit Egypt; chapters on every 
branch of industry, on every public work or 
institution, and on every kind of speculation. 
We have chapters in defence of the Pasha; and, 
finally, we have the Antiquities of Egypt des- 
patched in twenty light pages. In fact, never 
before was so wide a field skimmed over with 
such unerring impartiality ; no predilection or 
professional bias has induced the author in any 
instance to penetrate beyond the surface, or to 
dwell on any topic with the force and heartiness 
of an original observer. One might suspect that 
he had emptied on his papers, the ‘Table of Con- 
tents of the Memoirs of the Institute of Egypt, 
and then, by ligature and compression, had 
forced the fragments to unite. If so, the opera- 
tion was certainly most dexterously performed. 
But it is also possible,—and we are inclined to 
this opinion,—that Clot-Bey has lent his name 
to volumes manufactured by the common trade 
machinery. The work, we are told in the 
preface, has been printed in great haste, owing 
to the political conjuncture which seemed to 
call for it. Perhaps it might have been added, 
without departing from the truth, that it was 
also written in great haste, by many experienced 
writers, whose contributions were skilfully dove- 
tailed together, and polished into uniformity ; 
Clot-Bey, armed with the potent wand of the 
Bibliopolists, being the genius at whose bidding 
the sprites worked. It must be admitted that 
the work, thus prepared, has an elegance, a 
correctness, and an air of refinement which will 
entitle it to the favour of those who are disposed 
to be satisfied with what is eminently superfi- 
cial. We, however, set little value on such 
slight sketches, and shall here allow ourselves 
to be enticed into a consideration only of such of 
our author’s topics as relate to the present poli- 
tical situation of Egypt. 

It was unnecessary for Clot-Bey to announce 
to the world in his preface, that his volumes 
were not written at the command of the Viceroy 
of Egypt, nor with a view to eulogize that prince. 
It is obvious that a justification of the Viceroy, 
written at his express desire, would have taken 
a less trivial form, a more serious tone, and 
would have appealed frequently to official docu- 
ments. But, on the other hand, it cannot be 
supposed that the chief officer of the medical 
staff of Egypt, because he writes spontaneously, 
is therefore a perfectly impartial and uncon- 
strained witness, or that he is not compelled by 
considerations of interest and by habits of devo- 
tion to the Viceroy, to advocate at any rate the 
views of the latter. Aided, as he avowedly is, 
moreover, by those who have taken an active 





part in the discussion of the Eastern question, it | to the Osmanlis. But is not Mohammed Aly an 


cannot be supposed that he is in ignorance of | Osmanli? 


any of the arguments available for his cause. 
We feel justified, therefore, in regarding him as 
a well-instructed as well as sincere advocate, 
whose studiously dispassionate and unobtrusive 
pleading is more likely to gain confidence than 
any elaborate display of eloquence. 

In this country there are, of course, many who 
regard Mohammed Aly with the admiration 
which usually follows those who have raised 
themselves from humble life toeminence. Success 
has given a sanction to his ambition, and consti- 
tuted him what is popularly, though not always 
justly, called, a great man. We have no wish to 
deny him the possession of great qualities, or to 
divert from him a sympathy flowing from senti- 
ments universally current, and which naturally 
belongs to him. But in France, the favour with 
which he is looked upon is not derived from his 
fame and fortune; it has its source in quite 
another train of feelings. The French invaded 
Egypt under the impulse of lust of conquest, 
and driven by the restless military spirit that 
followed the revolution. ‘They never thought of 
justifying that proceeding by reference to any 
principle of public right or morality. They had 
an easy triumph over the Mamelukes and loose 
bands of undisciplined Arabs; and, strange to 
say, they imagined that the conquered people 
were affected with the same intoxication as 
themselves, and shared in their glory, But what 
followed? The French fleet was destroyed ; 
Bonaparte withdrew rather ingloriously from 
Egypt; and, after a short struggle, the French 
army was obliged to capitulate: in short, the 
French were expelled from Egypt, a country to 
which they had no claim. Yet these reverses 
are all erased from their memories; they re- 


member nothing but their conquests and their | 


glory. In ail that has been written in Paris on 


the Eastern question, even in the brochures of 


Academicians, we find it assumed that the French 
nation has, by right of victory, a vested interest 
in Egypt. Mohammed Aly, as Clot-Bey ex- 
presses it, “has gathered the heritage of France.”’ 
How far these reversionary claims are recon- 
cileable with the views of Mohammed Aly, we 
shall not, on the present occasion, turn aside to 
inquire. The French manifestly reckon on keep- 
ing him in tutelage: and it is also evident, that 
popular opinion in France, with respect to the 
Eastern question, is swayed in favour of the 
Viceroy, not through generous sympathy with 
him, but in consequence of an absurd, egotistical, 
and dangerous national vanity. 

If we admit, with our author, that the French 
and Napoleon were the first civilizers of Egypt, 
then it is evident that the civilization of Egypt is 
of very recent date; and Clot-Bey’s assertion 
that the reforms made in Turkey have been 
imitated from those of Egypt, is glaringly erro- 
neous. ‘The continuous efforts of the Ottoman 
Sultans to reform their empire, extend backward 
above acentury; but to confine ourselves to the 
mention only of the measures in which the 
French took a part, it may be observed that the 
National Assembly sent a squadron of artillery 
to Constantinople, to serve as a model for the 
Sultan’s new army. At that time, and for many 
years previously, there was a printing press in 
the palace of the French ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, actively employed in promoting the civi- 
lization of Turkey. 

The French of that day piqued themselves on 
being the only sincere allies of the Turks; but 
now, without assigning any reason, they have 
withdrawn their attachment from Turkey, and 
have transferred it to Egypt, and to a rebellious 
vassal. Turkey, says Clot-Bey, never really pos- 





Is not the objection made to him by 
those who view his conduct critically, merely 
this, that he governs like a clever Turk, who 
extorts revenue and increases his army without 
the least regard for the happiness and well-being 
of those under his sway? Our author defends 
the Viceroy’s seizure of property and territorial 
exactions by the following brief argument :— 

The experience which the French, during the ex- 
pedition, had of the Fellahs (Egyptian peasants), and 
that acquired by all Europeans who have spent some 
time in Egypt, prove completely that the system of 
property now established by Mohammed Aly is, in 
itself, the best possible system. 

Of this best possible system he soon after ob- 
serves :— 

I do not dissemble that there are many improve- 
ments to be made; but to those who impute as a 
crime to Mohammed Aly, the defects of the present 
state of things, I answer, first, that the present state 
of things is a great deal better than the past; and 
secondly, that it is only temporary, and promises a 
bright future to the Egyptian people, who, as they 
grow civilized, will be admitted to the property of 
the soil. I add, furthermore, that whatever there is 
oppressive in this state of things, must last so long as 
the political existence of Mohammed Aly and his 
dynasty shall not be solemnly established ; and that 
ameliorations will infallibly take place whenever this 
question of life or death shall be determined ; and 
that, in the meantime, it is highly unjust to make the 
Viceroy responsible for the consequences of a struggle 
undertaken and supported with a view to snatch from 
him the legitimate reward of his long and glorious 
efforts. 

It is laughable to find, that the “ best possible 
system” is not only thought to be susceptible of 
amelioration, but also to have the merit of being 
merely transient and preparatory to a still 
better ; but it is more important to remark, that 
the advocates of the Viceroy habitually reason 
in a circle, for, without stopping to excuse the 
miscalculated oppressiveness of his government, 
they assume at once that he “ merits the reward 
of glorious efforts.” On the important Syrian 
question, our author says,— 

The annexing of Syria to Egypt was necessary to 
the safety of the Viceroy’s possessions. From the 
moment that it was deemed expedient to make the 
banks of the Nile the seat of an independent power, 
it ought to have been acknowledged that this end 
can only be attained by uniting Syria and Egypt. 
We have seen, that the military topography of this 
country does not guarantee it from foreign inva- 
sions, particularly by the isthmus of Suez. With 
the exceptions of the Fatimite Moors and the French 
under Bonaparte, all the invaders— Cambyses, 
Alexander, the first Mohammedans, the Ayoubites, 
and the Turks—have entered by way of Syria. The 
vitality of independent Egypt, then, can only be 
assured by means of Syrian limits—its true limits are 
not at Suez, but in Mount Taurus, 

To the list of conquerors who entered Egypt 
not by way of Syria, may be added ‘Tirhaka the 
Ethiopian, the Romans, the English battalions, 
and the Sepoys. But why refer to Cambyses 
and Alexander? Is it not evident that political 
power is not distributed now as it was in anti- 
quity? The nations by which Egypt is most 
likely to be coerced are not those separated from 
that country by the Syrian deserts. But the 
whole argument is, in the highest degree, 
puerile and absurd. If Syria defends Egypt, 
what is to defend Syria? Mount Taurus is no 
better defence than the Alps and Pyrenees and 
Balkan have proved to be. In the extent of its 
exposed frontier, Syria is incomparably weaker 
than Egypt; but then it has a long extent of 
sea-coast, which Mohammed Aly covets, and 
which is the real object of his ambitious 
manceuvres. 

It is worth while to examine attentively the 


sessed Egypt; and the Arabs were always hostile | argument chiefly insisted on at the present junc- 
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ture by the advocates of the Egyptian Viceroy, 
and which Clot-Bey thus states :—‘ Whatever 
be the oppression now existing in Egypt, it 
must last till the political existence of Moham- 
med Aly and his dynasty be solemnly esta- 
blished ; and ameliorations must be the infallible 
result of the determination of this question.” This 
is stating, in plain terms, that personal aggran- 
disement is the object which Mohammed Aly 
has always had in view, and for the attainment 
of which he has sacrificed the well-being of the 
Egyptians. It is also declaring, that the reforms 
called for by enlightened humanity, and not by 
political expediencies, as yet exist only in the 
promises of one who has reached his seventy- 
first year, and has been for thirty-five years in 
the possession of sovereign power. ‘The fact is, 
that Mohammed Aly possesses great shrewdness, 
courage, and activity, and, with able tuition, 
might have done wonders: but it was his mis- 
fortune to be surrounded by glory-stricken 
French adventurers, who were totally ignorant 
of the principles of beneficent government or of 
sound political economy. Hence, that “ poor 
old man, content with what God has given him,” 
—as he recently described himself, with true 
Turkish hypocrisy, in his manifesto to the four 
powers,—has contrived to assemble an army, 
more or less perfectly organized, of 180,000 
men. He has also created a fleet, and grasped 
at the external marks and ostentatious results of 
advanced civilization, while he has utterly disre- 
garded the root and foundation ef all national 
greatness—the prosperity of the industrious 
classes. His evil counsellors have, at last, led 
him into a false position, from which he cannot, 
by any show of obstinacy or dogged pride, ex- 
tricate himself without submission. We sin- 
cerely hope that his qualified demand of Syria 
for life will not be listened to. It is too bad to 
hand over nations with diplomatic coolness to 
be pillaged and oppressed, as Syria will inevi- 
tably be, if consigned to Mohammed Aly on the 
brief and unstable tenure of his own life. 





Inedited Correspondence of Henry IV. of France 
with the Landyrave of Hesse—[ Correspon- 
dance Inédite, §:c. accompagnée des Notes et 
Eclaircissemens Ilistoriques]. Par M. de 
Rommel. Paris, Jules Ronouard. 


Tue work before us comprises the private and 
confidential correspondence of the celebrated 
Henry IV. with one of the chief agents of the 
reformed party in Germany, Maurice the Learned, 
Landgrave of Hesse, between the years 1601 
and 1609. These letters, now for the first time 
published, and indeed, but lately brought to 
light, have been preserved among the archives 
ot Hesse, and are now presented to the world 
by M. de Rommel, keeper of the archives and 
of the public library of Cassel, with a view to 
illustrate the history of a very eventful period, 
and the policy of one of the most illustrious 
monarchs of his time. With the name and ac- 
tions of Henry IV. the reader is sufticiently 
acquainted ; but of the Prince, to whom he seems 
to have confided his most secret political views, 
a short notice may not be unacceptable. Mau- 
rice the Learned was the son of William, sur- 
named the Wise, himself a zealous Protestant, 
and attached friend of the Queen of Navarre 
and her son. This father he succeeded in 1592, 
and having been brought up in habits of the 
strictest intimacy with the leaders of the re- 
formed party, he speedily became a devoted 
friend of Elizabeth, and, subsequently, of Heury. 
According to M. de Rommel, he was a sort of 
“admirable Crichton,” for he was “ orator, phi- 
lologist, philosopher, chemist, mathematician, 
theologian, poet, dramatist, composer of music, 
reformer of schools, founder, and even director, 











of an academy at Cassel”; and his funeral 
eulogy “was pronounced by twenty schools of 
learning.” The recantation of Henry, in 1593, 
seems to have excited the suspicions of the Land- 
grave, as it did of most of the princes of the re- 
formed faith, and for some years after he held 
back from his alliance. The events of succeed- 
ing years, however, proved to the Landgrave 
the value of Henry’s friendship; “the over- 
bearing and re-active spirit of the whole house 
of Hapsburg, the feeble and changeful conduct 
of the Emperor Rodolph, contrasted with the 
energetic progress, the enlightened views and 
principles of Henry, began by little and little to 
induce him to consider that great king as the 
main support of his house, his party, and of all 
Christendom.” He, therefore, in 1602, pro- 
ceeded incognito to France; and in several pri- 
vate interviews with Henry, the various points 
which were the basis of what was termed by 
them “the common cause,” were discussed, and 
the close and confidential correspondence com- 
menced which is now given to the world. The 
state of continental politics is well described in 
the following passage, from the introduction of 
the intelligent editor :— 

Since the great Reformation, the whole of the 
Christian republic [a phrase then in frequent use] 
became divided into two parties, the one represented 
by the Protestants, progressive and liberal, but feeble 
from the insulation of its adherents and their many 
differences; the other, conservative, and even re- 
active, but more compact, more united, and under 
the guidance of the Pope, the Germanic Emperor, 
and the Spanish monarchy. The collision of these 
parties on questions of the utmost importance to the 
social condition of Europe, created a general excite- 
ment, while a crisis, as universal as dangerous, was 
preparing in its political relations. The European 
balance of power was menaced from the moment 
that the Spanish monarchy, the most despotic in 
Europe, and the hereditary and elective kingdoms of 
Austria were united to the imperial crown in the 
same family, and on the head of Charles V. The 
Queen of England, Elizabeth, was the first to per- 
ceive that the subjugation of the Protestant party 
must injure the European equilibrium, by menacing 
the political and religious freedom of all those nations 
which, since the Reformation, had ranged themselves 
gradually on the side of Protestantism,—whether 
they possessed the privileges of an elective monarchy, 
as Hungary and Bohemia, or whether under the 
form of a republican confederation, like the United 
‘Provinces. Therefore it was that during the poli- 
tical and religious war of the United Provinces against 
Spanish domination, she hastened to aid that rising 
republic, foreseeing that from its preservation and 
its independence the triumph of the great interests 
of Protestantism and of the European balance of 
power would principally result. This great inherit- 
ance—the guardianship of the Christian republic— 
devolved upon Henry IV., from the time that he 
was summoned to place France again in the rank 
which was assigned to her among European nations. 
Such a prince accepted without hesitation so glorious 
a mission: love of the human race, the just princi- 
ples of government, the confidence which he had in 
his own talents, and perhaps, also, a remembrance 
of his wrongs, all combined to induce him to take 
under his protection, and to defend vigorously against 
the Papal and Spanish party, the interests of those 
princes of the empire, who had so constantly aided 
him in the struggle which he had so long been called 
on to sustain. 

Henry, indeed, seems very early to have 
formed the project of a general confederation of 
Protestant states, to be called “ ‘The most Chris- 
tian Union,” and of which he certainly intended 
to be the head ;—another proof that his renun- 
ciation of Protestantism was a proceeding in the 
sincerity of which no one believed. Hostility 
to Spain, however, from whose machinations he 
had so long suffered, and a desire to humiliate 
the house of Hapsburg, and to unite to France 
some of the most important towns of the Nether- 
lands, were motives quite sufficient to account 








for the eagerness with which he pursued this 
plan, without adding “ love for the human race.” 
enry was a pleasant man in private life, and 
as kind-hearted, perhaps, as a voluptuary could 
be; but he was no more inclined to make sacri- 
fices for the welfare of Europe, or to undertake 
perilous services for the good of mankind alone, 
than Philip of Spain or James of England. 

The importance of the co-operation of the 
Landgrave of Hesse in his designs, was earl 
felt by Henry, who, in 1597, dispatched the 
counsellor Ancel to Hesse, to endeavour to win 
him to his views. The Landgrave, however, 
deferred his answer, but Henry still continued 
his importunities, and invited him to Paris for 
the purpose of taking counsel with him. The 
projected journey of the Landgrave was from 
time to time postponed, but at length, in June 
1602, he set out; and the journal, which is still 
extant, of his proceedings, and of which a por- 
tion is here published, is not without interest, 
from the occasional characteristics it affords of 
the times. 

The Landgrave proceeded by Frankfort, 
Worms, and Spire, to Tubingen, where he sus- 
tained a theological discussion with the univer- 
sity, and, from the facility with which he spoke 
English, was taken for an English nobleman. 
He then proceeded to Switzerland, where he 
often took up his abode at inns, where milk and 
cheese were the only provisions he could pro- 
cure; and when arrived at Geneva, he was in- 
troduced to Theodore Beza, and at his departure 
he celebrated the praises of that city in an ela- 
borate copy of Latin verses. Following the 
course of the Rhone, he proceeded through the 
middle provinces of France, noting the curious 
plants, the antiquities, the fortifications, and 
whatever else excited his attention.. He then 
took his route along the southern parts, return- 
ing through Orleans and Chartres, whose mag- 
nificent cathedral, iconoclast as he was by reli- 
gious profession, he had the taste to admire; and 
he arrived at the close of September at Fontain- 
bleau, his account of which, and of his stay in 
Paris, shall now be given:— 

Fontainbleau is a very pleasant and beautiful 
castle, and I was enabled to examine it more in 
detail, because the king, who had appointed to meet 
me there, had not arrived. There are four quad- 
rangles here; the court of the king, of the queen, of 
the fountain, and a grand lower court, which is five 
hundred feet square, and ornamented by a plaster 
equestrian statue of Louis XII., placed in the middle, 
In this castle we find many marble staircases, four 
grand saloons, and galleries of superb pictures and 
antiquities; besides these, there are gardens and 
fountains, and two houses for tennis, and an aviary 
containing 5,000 birds, both for song and for eating. 
On the morrow, after having slept at Melun, passing 
Charenton, where we heard a celebrated echo, I 
arrived in Paris, and went to lodge at the hotel of 
the “ Red Bell,” Rue St. Jacques, and afterwards at 
that of the “ Ville d’Anvers.” I caused notice of 
my arrival to be made to the king, who appointed 
me a place withoutside Paris. On the 28th Sept. 
I set out to visit the public buildings and most re- 
markable things in this capital, that is to say, the 
Tuilleries, built by the queen mother (Catherine), 
and continued by the present king, the stables, the 
academy, the palace, the Louvre, the church of Notre 
Dame, &c., and in the evening I visited the Ambas- 
sador of Wirtemberg. On the 29th, I went in the 
morning to the arsenal, to have a secret conference 
with M. de Rosny (Sully), after which, by desire of 
the king, passing by the Castle of Madrid, (built by 
Francis I. in hostility to Charles V.) I went to 
Maisons, a residence adorned with handsome apart- 
ments, galleries, terraces, walks, and other pleasant 
things, belonging to M. Langeur, superintendent of 
accounts, one of the favourites of the king, and an 
Huguenct in religion, but a Catholic in politics. On 
the 30th, the king, having wandered from the chace, 
visited me privately, accompanied by three gentle- 
men. After a long conversation, he directed the 
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earrée to be given to the dogs, and I then explained | After a long conversation with Villeroy, the king | had imagined ; and Henry repeatedly expresses 


to him the difference between the German modes of 
hunting and the French. On the Ist of October I 
went to St. Germain-en-Laye, a:new built mansion, 
where, while I was visiting the different remarkable 
things, the platform, fountains, grottoes, &c., the 
king unexpectedly came. After a conference of 
some hours, he ordered some of his lords, particularly 
the Dukes of Montpensier and d’Aiguillon, to pay 
their respects to me. Afterwards, when the king 
went to visit a convent of religious women, at Poissy, 
I visited the queen (Mary de Medicis) and the 
dauphin in the old castle, and then returned to 
Maisons. On the morrow I set out for St. Denis, 
where I saw the market well attended; they showed 
me in this city the cathedral, and the tombs of the 
kings, and the treasury filled with royal apparel and 
ornaments ;—the sceptre, the sword, the crowns, the 
helmet, the great vase for holy water, of porphyry, 
the unicorn,—[This, we suppose, means the precious 
piece of unicorn’s horn, said to have been presented 
to the treasury of St. Denis by Suger, and which 
for many centuries was considered as one of its 
chief ornaments]—the lantern of Malchus, many 
chalices and valuable cups, crosses, ostensories, and 
other holy fooleries (bouffonneries). In the evening I 
returned to Paris, where I found the Swiss deputies, 
who had just arrived. On the 5th they made their 
solemn entry, conducted by the Duke de Montbazon: 
I witnessed this with the king and queen in the house 
of Zamet, an Italian, which is often frequented by 
the king ; it is adorned with superb tapestry valued 
at 400,000 florins. On the 6th, the Swiss, according 
to ancient usages, were entertained by the chancellor, 
M. Belliévre, during which the king gave me au- 
dience for the third time in his cabinet, in which are 
a great number of pictures, of antiquities, and ancient 
books and manuscripts, among which he showed me 
an ancient French bible, where are the signatures of 
all the kings of France since Charles V. [this may 
still be seen in the Bibliothéque du Roi.] On the 
morrow I was present at the audience of the Swiss in 
the chamber of the king, from whence I passed to 
the Louvre, and saw the king and queen at table. 
On the 10th, I saw the valuable horses with an 
English groom, and the Ambassadors of England and 
the Netherlands. On the 11th, I assisted at the 
ceremony of the oath made by the king to the 
deputies of the Swiss confederation in the church of 
Notre Dame, where the Bishop of Vienne sung the 
mass, and the Cardinal de Joyeuse performed the 
other ceremonies.—[From the journal of Pierre de 
YEtoile, we find that as soon as the mass commenced 
the Swiss retired, one after another, after having 
made a profound obeisance to the king, and went to 
the nave, where the Landgrave, and the administrator 
of the bishopric of Strasburg, and several others of 
the reformed faith, were ; and they all remained there 
with their hats on until the mass was finished. Then, 
and not until then, did the Swiss and the Landgrave 
return into the choir and take their former places.] 
—The ceremony being finished, I assisted in the 
archbishop’s palace, at the dinner of the king and 
queen, after which the king passed into the grand 
saloon, where the Swiss dined, and there drank their 
health. At this table were a great number of French 
princes and nobles—the Princes of Condé and Conty, 
the Count de Soissons, the Duke de Montpensier, 
the Constable, M. de Montmorency, the Duke 
@Esquillon, and others, even Mathurine, the female 
fool of the king, was there. The Dukes of Maine 
and de Nemours were excused, but the Count 
d'Auvergne, chief actor in Biron’s conspiracy, who, 
after his judicial condemnation had obtained the 
king's mercy, had the impudence to occupy a chair 
between the Dukes d’Esquillon and de Joinville. 

After a few days longer stay the Landgrave 
took his leave of the King, and returned to Ger- 
many, fully pledged to support and assist Henry 
in the extensive designs which he then medi- 
tated. These are developed in the minutes of 
conversation with the King, which the Land- 
grave made at the time, and they afford a key 
to the hints given in Sully’s Memoirs, and in 
other contemporaneous works, of the vast pro- 
Jects which Henry contemplated, and which 
would have been put in execution but for his 
death: the following are extracts :— 





entered. He conducted me by the hand into the 


saloon, and immediately inquired of me the state of | 


affairs in Germany. Upon my replying, that alas! | 


his majesty himself knew their sorrowful state, the 
king replied that he wished the Germanic princes 
would form a confederation. To this I replied that 
so salutary a measure had not hitherto been taken, 
but that I had hopes, provided that he himself would 
be the basis of the alliance. The king replied that 
he was well disposed to it, provided the princes them- 
selves agreed to it, desiring to know who were the 
German princes who would enter into this union. I 
told him I was assured of the Palatine, of the houses 
of Brandenburg, Brunswick, Hesse, Baden, Anhalt, 
and the counts of Wetteravia, but that we had not 
the same confidence in the courts of Denmark, 
Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, and that Saxony 
and Wirtemberg were still irresolute. The king, 
after having expressed his surprise at the great 
number of princes and houses which I had named, 
interrogated me specially on the characters of these 
persons, and the state of their finances, to which I 
gave him such explanation as I judged necessary. * * 
Passing then to another subject, and placing himself 
before the chimney, he said, that the archduke with 
his galleys had sustained a great defeat. “Truly,” 
replied I, jestingly, “ if the archduke has not better 
luck, there will remain little hope for him to become 
King of the Romans.” The king then asked me 
whether the archduke enjoyed much credit in the 
empire; above all, he asked whether the princes of 
the empire would wish for an emperor who was not 
of the House of Austria. © To this I merely made a 
general reply, that is to say, that in a case of neces- 
sity no one could blame them; adding, playfully, 
that it was to be regretted that the power of the 
king was not yet perfectly consolidated over the 
French nation, but that several princes of our party 
inclined towards his majesty. The king, although 
he did not appear to express any ambition, yet 
seemed anxious to continue this discourse, but I 
broke it off. He then led me into the garden, where 
he gave me occasion to remark how much interest 
he still felt in the cause of the reformed faith. 


After having conversed on the chace, on the 
game of dice, and other like things, he mounted 
his horse and assigned a second meeting at St. 
Germain’s :— 

On the Ist of October I was conducted to St. 
Germain, and while I walked on the grand terrace, 
the king met me with the dukes de Montpensier and 
d’ Esquillon. * * We next passed on to details of 
the first importance, the union of the German princes, 
and the election of a king of the Romans. The 
king, pre-occupied by the opinion of M. Ancel, would 
not believe the concert between the archduke Albert 
and the emperor; and, as after my observations he 
approached rather nearer to my opinion, I showed 
him the necessity of an embassy to the electors of 
the empire, as a means of dissuading them from an 
Austrian election. * * Afterwards the king expressed 
himself strongly against Bouillon, La Tremouille, 
and Du Plessis, adding, that many of the reformed 
faith were still wrapt up in conspiracy. I replied to 
this with apparent indifference, and led him back to 
the chief point, so that he at last expressly said to 
me, “ My cousin, you shall go and tell the princes of 
Germany that you are well assured that I wish them 
well, and that I will aid you and support you in all; 
only be you well united, and manage your affairs 
with discretion.” 

At a third meeting, after a long conversation, 
“ according to his custom,’’ says the Landgrave, 
about his hunting, his amours, his wars, and 
other things, he said, ‘‘ that he was still devoted 
to the reformed religion, and that he had even 
a design, before his end, of making anew a pub- 
lic profession of it,” (!)—the hopes of the imperial 
crown, to be gained through the intervention of 
the Protestant princes of Germany, we suppose, 





striking the balance in favour of Protestantism, 
just as the crown of France had, erewhile, deter- 
mined him in favour of Catholicism. 

From the subsequent letters, we find that this | 
project of the confederation presented greater 
difficulties than the Landgrave, or even the King, | 


his vexation at its slow progress. On the ac- 
cession of James to the throne of England, the 
Landgrave expresses his ardent wishes for the 
prosperity of “ the good king,” and that ‘ God 
will please to preserve him many years, in health 
and peace, to the comfort of his neighbours.” 
He also states, that the ambassadors of the con- 
federate princes have set out with a message of 
congratulation, and that they await “ with great 
respect, a good and serviceable answer to their 
business, as I have not the least doubt that the 
king of England will continue his good will to- 
wards them.” In this, however, both Henry 
and the Landgrave were disappointed. From 
some other hints here, as well as the remarks of 
Sully, it would seem that Henry, however 
greatly he might profess to admire Elizabeth, 
was not distressed at her death; those extensive 
projects, which he meditated, he well knew 
would be opposed by that queen, who, if she so 
willingly aided the Protestants in their struggle 
against the combined power of Spain and Aus- 
tria, would surely never allow France to attain, 
though by Protestant means, an ascendancy 
equally dangerous to the welfare of Europe. 
But with James the case was different; that 
“ captain of arts, and clerk of arms,” as Henry 
was accustomed to call him, might be coaxed, 
flattered, or cajoled into compliance ; and hence, 
probably, the reason of the splendid embassy 
which he sent. But both the King and the 
Landgrave seem to have forgotten that weak- 
ness is often allied with stubbornness; and they, 
ere long, found that the gullibility of James 
cast as many obstacles in their way, as the far- 
reaching views of Elizabeth might have done. 
The progress of the negotiations respecting 
peace between England and Spain, is alluded to 
in successive letters with an anxiety which shows 
how important these negotiations were felt to 
be; and when news arrived that the treaty was 
signed, the Landgrave expresses his fears that 
it will “ prove of irreparable injury to many of 
our neighbours, and, it is even to be feared, that 
since the late queen was maintained by that war 
both in credit without, and in peace within, he 
(James) doing otherwise, may probably expe- 
rience the reverse, which God forbid!’ Henry, 
in his answer to this letter, remarks, “ I wish 
this peace may prove as beneficial to my good 
brother and ancient ally, as he expects it to be; 
but unless the Spaniards keep faith better with 
him than they have with me, he will have no 
great cause for boasting.” 

Although evidently much vexed at the con- 
duct of James, Henry pursued his plans, and 
seems to have hoped that when the time for 
their developement should come, he would ex- 
perience at least no opposition from him, even 
though he should not openly give his aid. Ina 
letter dated Oct. 5th, 1605, he thus refers to the 
subject, which certainly was the end of his de- 
sigus; the passage is in cipher :— 

For the rest, every one here says, that the princes 
and electors of the empire are extremely anxious 
to elect a king of the Romans, being solicited to it 
from all parts, and principally by the great necessity 
of the empire. On this there are different opi- 
nions as to their choice; the one party wishing the 
Archduke Albert or Ferdinand, these are the Spa- 
nish ; the other, Matthias, or Maximilian ; and some 
others, a prince not of the house of Austria, I pray 
you let me know what is said where you are, and 
what is your advice, and that of our friends upon it ; 
for you know that for my part I am not actuated by 
any other motives than the promotion of the public 
weal, which will be always favoured and supported 
by me most sincerely, as I pray you to cause it to 
be circulated everywhere, as occasion may serve. 

In the Landgrave’s answer to this letter he 
assures Henry that— 

I will notify to Mons, the Elector, (the Prince 
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Palatine) and to all the other princes who have need | 
to know it, the royal gesolution of your Majesty, to 
prefer ever the public weal to all other particular 
considerations; and will learn of him how and by 
what form, and in what time and place, the said Lord 
Elector thinks to make the communication in ques- 
tion. And I will give orders that your Majesty shall 
be made acquainted with all, as mentioned above, 
and according to your will, No one can doubt 
that the King of Great Britain will willingly be of 
our party; at the least he ought, and for his own 
benefit. But, inasmuch as it appears that the King 
of Denmark and the Duke of Brunswick have pri- 


our hopes to be vain. The troops of his Majesty 
will be on the frontier on the 20th, and will only 
wait until the army shall be ready for the field. 

The troops never arrived; for six days after 
the date of this letter the poignard of Ravaillac 
ended alike the long-cherished projects of Henry 
and his life. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Budget of the Bubble Family, by Lady Lytton 
Bulwer, 3 vols. 
The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them. 





vately, I know not what design, according to my 
views it would be as well that we should have a 
little patience with the King of Great Britain, who 
must not in the end be omitted. 

In a letter a few months later we find Henry 
urging the Landgrave to press upon the princes 
in his favour the necessity of a union, menaced 


as they are by “the arms of the Turks on one | 


side, and those of the King of Spain on the 
other;” he again refers to his willingness to 
serve them, adding— 

“ Not that I intend to engage them in anything 
prejudicial to the empire, nor to their faith and duty, 
nor, for the present, to take up arms and quit the 
repose they now enjoy ; nor, either, to spend their 
money prematurely, but only to prepare themselves, 
that they may avoid the changes which menace 
them from these two quarters, and also sustain that 
part which is their right, at the election of a King 
of the Romans, when the occasion shall present 
itself; and let this be understood. 

Toward the close of the year (1606) a project 
of the act of union was prepared, and submitted 
to the King ; in a subsequent letter he speaks of 
it as being “ too general to be of much utility ;” 
to which the Landgrave replies by enumerating 
the many difficulties he had encountered. In 
the spring of 1607 the diet having been sum- 
moned for April, Henry vehemently urges the 
completion of this union; the Landgrave, in 
reply, excuses the delay in consequence of the 
truce just concluded in the Low Countries, and 
which was to continue for eight months. At 
the conclusion of this period, new obstacles 
arose: the princes were still inclined to hold 
back, the revolt of the Archduke Matthias fol- 


lowed, the diet was dissolved, and little was | 


effected for many months. ‘The last letter of 


the Lindgrave is dated March, 1609; in it he | 


again expresses his hopes that the union may 
be finally accomplished. The editor, however, 
considers it certain that up to a short period 
before his death, Henry continued his confiden- 
tial correspondence, and he supplies, as far as he 


is able, the loss of these letters by the publication | 


of several addresses to the Landgrave by Henry's 
ministers. 

At length the contests between Austria and 
the allies of Henry (the Prince Palatine of 
Neubourg, and the Elector of Brandenburg,) 
determined him to commence the war which he 
had so long intended, and which he, doubtless, 
considered would expedite the developement of 
those designs, which, as we have seen, he had 
meditated for more than seven years. Summon- 
ing the forces of the princes who were favour- 
able to the union to assist him, Henry, in the 
spring of 1610, prepared to take the command of 
the army, which consisted of 100,000 men. The 
letter of Jean de Thumery, his ambassador to 
the confederate princes, addressed to the Land- 
grave, and dated on the 6th of May, affords a 
melancholy example of the “ blyndness of our 
mortal nature,” in regard to coming evil. In it 
he compliments the Landgrave on his devotion 
to the cause of his master, and adds— 

Monsieur the Prince Christian, of Anhalt, has 
arrived here within three days, having in his road 
defeated a good number of the Archduke Leopold's 
people, as you have heard. The beginning promises 


well, and the wisdom of our leader will not permit 


—essentially “of the earth, earthy.” We thought, 
| as we laboured through the work, of Master Great- 
| heart’s description of Madam Bubble:—* She is 
| a great gossip: none can tell of the mischief she 
| doth. She makes variance betwixt rulers and sub- 
jects, betwixt parents and children, betwixt neighbour 
| and neighbour, betwixt a man and his wife, betwixt 
aman and himself,”—and we could not but speculate 
| on the cause which led Lady Bulwer—who blazons 
| forth the fact that she paints from life—to omit in 
her portraitures of the eccentric, silly, puzzle-headed 
| family, so distinguished a member of it as Madam 
Bubble herself. The dedication to Mrs. Trollope is 
a humble imitation of a worn-out style—satire under 
the guise of compliment. But, though it may be 
satirical to say that honesty and justice were thought 
fabulous virtues till Mrs. Trollope crossed the path 
of the writer, satire changes its character when she 
adds—* Your unflinching integrity approaches [!] 
you, on all occasions and under ail circumstances, to 
the divine source from whence it emanates.” This 
| assuming that there is no other offence in it— 
is an exaggeration of which Swift and the masters 
of the art would never have been guilty. In the 
pretace the author changes her ground,—thanks the 
critics who disapproved of ‘Cheveley,’ because 
“ their praise is a blot and their support a degrada- 
tion.” We could adduce numberless other illustra- 
tions of the animating spirit of the writer; but, in 
truth, such follies, though they may set on some silly 
people to laugh, make us melancholy : as evidence 
of a half-educated mind, wide wandering, yet «con- 
scious of its aberrations. Dedication and preface 
once passed, the * Budget’ is too dull for comment. 
It is mere unmitigated farce and caricature. Old 


Mrs. Manners, the octogenarian of the household, | 
would be nothing without her spelt brogue and lisp ; | a r 
| which accompanies this edition,) May 20, 1815. Sir 


| —Sir Romulus, a whimsical conceited projector, is 
| expected to pass current, on the strength of two 
| phrases, the one designating his wife as his * cala- 
| mity,” and the other, in which all opposing persons 
and circumstances are called “ Algerines.”  Pru- 
dence. indeed, with her button-mushroom curls, her 
fidgetting fingers in their too roomy gloves, her love of 
good things at other people’s cost, and her present of 
an ugly silver tea-pot to herself on her birthday, is 
| some shades nearer a character—but the whole party, 
with their friends, the Damnemalls, Mac Phin, and 
| La Perpignon into the bargain, whether exhibiting 

their absurd vagaries in Shropshire or in Paris, are 


coarse, Dutch tea-board figurés, and their absurdities 
fail to awaken a smile. So, too, the quasi-philoso- 
phical passages introduced, will quicken thought in 
few, notwithstanding the parade of allusions to the 
Greek epigrammatists—Francisco Lobon de Salazar’s 
admirable book—the great Gassendus—Pliny, &c., 
&e., &e.—bubbles all. In fact, the book is not 


tioneer’s: and the force of cataloguing can no further 
go than in the description of Mrs. Sutton’s first floor. 
In the story there is little worth unravelling. The 
drolls to whom we have alluded are far dearer to the 
author than the gentle heroine, Theresa Manners, or 
her zealous hero, Cecil Howard. The most powerful 
passages belong to the episcdical story of Carlton, 
the broken-down actor. But the three volumes are, 
after all, but a giant bubble, which, by publication, 
has burst. 

A History of British Reptiles, by Thomas Bell, 
F.R.S., and Professor of Zoology in King’s College, 
London.—We have much pleasure in at length doing 
justice to this interesting volume, which forms so 
excellent a companion to the Histories of British 
“Fishes and Birds, of Mr. Yarrell. Although the 
materials for the present work were but scanty, Prof. 
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Bell has, from his intimate knowledge of the subject, 
rendered the volume highly interesting. The reptiles 
themselves, disliked as they are by many persons, 
look really beautiful in the splendid wood-cuts with 
which the work is illustrated ; and the family groups 
of the Blind Worm, and especially of the viviparoug 
lizard, as well as the cyts of some of the snakes, are 
quite equal to the wood-cuts we have had occasion to 
speak so highly of in Mr. Yarrell’s work. From the 
extraordinary diversity in the structure of these ani- 
mals, which Mr. Bell proposes to divide into two 
classes,—the Reptilia and Amphibia,—diversities 
equally great in their physiological peculiarities exist, 
and these the author has carefully detailed, noticing 
a number of remarkable circumstances not generally 
known, or popularly misunderstood, relative to their 
habits, economy and physiology. The modifications 
which occur in the respiratory system, and the mode 
in which the young of the ovo-viviparous species are 
produced alive, as well as the transformations of the 
amphibia, particularly the frog and the newt, are 
espeeially described. The synonymy of several spe- 
cies is satisfactorily cleared up, especially the Zootoca 
vivipara, mistaken by all previous English authors 
(except Jenyns) for the Lacerta agilis of Linneus ; 
and the Lissobrila palmipes, and its variety L. vittalus, 
A new British species is also added under the name 
of Triton Bebronii. A new genus is also proposed 
for the smooth water newts. In the majority of the 
species we find the deficiency alluded to in our notice 
of Mr. Yarrell’s ‘ Birds’ obviated by the introduc- 
tion of short generic and specific characters ; but we 
cannot understand why the species of Sphargis, La- 
certa, and Zootoca should not have been similarly 
treated. The edible frog, although a reputed natiye 
of Devon (Turton and Kingston), is not introduced, 

Spence’s Mathematical Essays, Edited by J. F.W. 
Herschel, Esq., (published in 1820.)—It is quite out 
of our usual way to notice a work of this date, but 
peculiar circumstances have prevented even mathe- 
maticians from knowing anything about it up to the 
present time. Mr. Spence, of whom Sir J. Herschel 
truly said in the preface, that he was “one of the first 
of the modern English mathematicians who appears 
to have been deeply impressed with a sense of the 
vast superiority of the geometers of the continental 
school,” published a well-known work on Logarithmic 
Transcendents, in 1809. He was engaged in repub- 
lishing this, with other tracts, when he died, (as we 
are informed by Mr. John Galt’s memoir of him, 


John (then Mr.) Herschel completed the work, and 
added notes; the impression belonging to the author's 
widow. It was sent down into Scotland, with the 
exception of a very few copies presented to scien- 
tific friends by Sir J. Herschel, and from that day, 
to within a month or two from this time, nobody 
knew what became of it. The higher students of 
mathematical literature were aware that such a work 
once existed, but how it had become unattainable 
they could not guess. The secondhand booksellers 
treated the work as one of the rarest character: many 
of them had never seen it. It occurred to a gentle. 
man engaged in mathematical pursuits, to cause a 
little inquiry to be made in Scotland, (where, the 
printer informed him, the whole impression had been 
sent,) and, sure enough, as people say, all the copies, 
or most of them, were found to be as safe as brown 
paper could make them, in the publisher's warehouse 
at Edinburgh. It is but reasonable, then, that this 
work should now (in spite of its date) have the ad- 
vantage of being considered as a new work. It con- 
sists of the old tract, angmented; a second on various 
other transcendents; a third on the integration of 
linear equations by general series ; a fourth on some 
trigonometrical theorems ; a fifth on elimination ; a 
sixth on extension of Parseval’s theorem; and an 
outline of a theory of equations; all with notes by 
the editor. The whole is worthy of Spence’s repu- 
tation. 











List of New Books.—Hodgkin’s Lectures on the Morbid 
Anatomy of the Serous and Mucous Membranes, Vol. IL. 
Part I. “« Mucous Membranes,” 8vo. 12s. bds.—Waterston’s 
Manual of Commerce, 12mo. 5s. hf-bd.—Brereton’s Refuta- 
tion of the First Report of the Constabulary Force Com- 
missioners, 8vo. 7s. bd.—The Khalif Haroon-Er-Rashid and 
the Princess Zobéidéh, a Tale, 12mo. 6s. swd.—Tbe Clandes- 
tine Marriage, by Miss E. Wallace, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
ll. lis. 6d. bds.—Fulton’s Travelling Sketches in Various 
Countries, 2 vols. fc. 10s. 6d. cl—Cape’s Course of Mathe- 
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maties, Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—Macaulay’s Natural 
Philosophy, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Grant’s London Journal, 
Vol. I. folio. 7s. 6d. cl.—Newman’s Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language, with Points, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Mills’s British 
India, by Prof. H. H. Wilson, Vol. VI. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Lum- 
ley’s Poor Law Cases, 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Orange’s Life of 
G. Vason, Missionary, of Nottingham, fc. 4s. cl—The 
Manual Concordance of the New Testament, arranged on a 
New Plan, 32mo. 3s. cl., or 18mo. 4s. cl.—Usborne’s Guide 
to Egypt and the Levant, fe. 8vo. 9s. cl—History of a Flirt, 
by Herself, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1/. Lis. 6d. bds.—Tanner's 
Canals and Railroads of the United States, 8vo. 15s. cl, 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6g. cl.—Tanner’s Anierican Traveller, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—Lizars’s Anatomical Plates, new edit. letter-press 
in folio, 62 6s. hf-bd—Newman’s Parochical Sermons, 
Vol. UL. 3rd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Bishop Jolly on the 
Sunday Services, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Fraser’s Wal- 
kingame’s Arithmetic, new edit. 12mo. 2s. sheep.—Bulwer’s 
Works, Vol. LX. * Last Days of Pompeii,’ Gs. cl— James on the 
Collects, 9th edit. 1L2mo. 5s. bds.—The Cherwell Water-Lily, 
and other Poems, by the Rev. F. W. Faber, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
—Practice of Navigation, by Lieut. II. Raper, 8vo. 18s. bds., 
or 21s. hf-bd.—Smith’s Hulsean Lectures, 1839, 7s. Gd. ¢l.— 
Roberts’s Village Sermons, Vol. LV. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. CNXVIIL ‘ Lives of British Admirals, 
Vol. V.’ 6s. cl.—Ragg’s Heber, and other Poems, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
—Voice of the Church, 8vo. Vol. L. 10s, Gd., Vol. I. 9s. 6d. el. 
—Trimmer’s Sacred History, 9th edit. 5 vols. 12mo. 30s. el. 
—Paine’s Medical and Physiological Commentaries, 2 vols. 


$yo. 36s. cl.—Prout (Dr.) on Stomach and Urinary Diseases,’ 


new edit. 8vo. 20s. cl.—Waller on the Diseases of the Womb, 
&e. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Budget of the Bubble Family, by Lady 
Bulwer, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Lllustrated Commen- 
tary upon the Holy Bible, Vol. L. ‘ Genesis to Deuteronomy,’ 
post. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Texas in 1840, by A. B, Lawrence, 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Bodin’s Summary of the History of France, 
royal 18mo. 3s. cl.—Oliver’s (Rev. G.) Theocratic Philosophy 
of Freemasonry, 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—TheSportsman’sOracle.—To theEditor 
of the Athenwum.—Having been advertised asa contributor 
to the * Sportsman's Oracle,’ published by Messrs. Baily & Co. 
of Cornhill, allow me, through your Journal, to state that the 
Oracle contains nothing from my pen except the reprint of 
an article which was written expressly for another work, and 
appeared therein about two years ago. So much for one, at 
least, of the ‘new names” which, according to the preface, 
have been added to the popular ones who furnished the 
materials for last year. I am the more anxious to disavow 
any such imputed contributorship, because it would imply 
the continuance of a Connexion renounced by me six months 
since, as religiously as one renounces the devil and all his 
works. Those only who are aware of my actual position 
with regard to Mr. Baily can thoroughly estimate the gross 
impropriety, indelicacy, and offensiveness of using my name 
in such a manner. The degradation of stooping to derive 
advantage from a pretended association with a party, legally 
at issue with him, may, however, be appreciated: whilst 
anybody can measure the sagacity of a man, who by his own 
public act, literally compels me to declare as publicly, that 
nothing should induce me to write a line for any work of 
which he is publisher or proprietor.—I am yours, &c., 

London, 28 Sept., 1840. Tsromas Hoop. 





TENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[From our own Correspondents.) 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 
Section A~MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

‘On a Blue Sun seen at Bermuda.’-—Sir Davin 
Brewster said, that the communication which he 
had to make was contained in a letter from Lieut.- 
Col. Reid, R.E., who had lately gone out as Governor 
to the Bermudas, and although the entire letter did 
not refer to the subject now before the Section, he 
would read the portion which contained the notice of 
this remarkable phenomenon, as well as the latter part, 
which was more immediately connected with a sub- 
ject likely to create much interest the next day. 

Bermuda, 17th August, 1839. 

Dear Sir,—I think the accompanying letter, which de- 
scribes the singular appearance of the sun at Bermuda, 
which made white objects appear blue, cannot fail to in- 
terest you; and if you are able to explain the cause of this, 
I should be very glad if you would favour me with such ex- 
planation. The fact is one familiar to every one here; but 
1 requested Dr. Harvey to put it in writing, expressing what 
he saw himself, that I might send the account to you. The 
present collector of the Customs at Bermuda was at sea 
on the 11th of August, the day the same hurricane was 
passing over St. Vincent ; and to him and to the other persons 
on board, objects appeared, they thought, of a light green 
or blueish green colour, and the sun had this same appear- 
ance. Their vessel was then 15 miles east of Bermuda.— 
The hurricane reached Barbadoes a little before midnight 
on the 10th of August 1831. 

Three days ago I had a fine opportunity of observing a 
water spout under my house, and could, with a spy-glass, 
distinetly observe that, at the surface of the sea, it was re- 
volving like the hands of a watch, and the same observation 
was made at a telegraph station near government house. 
This is the fifth account, well authenticated, in north lati- 
tude: all five revolved in the same way. 

The heat in July and August has been very oppressive ; 
but my family are well, and Mrs. Reid sends her kindest 
remembrance to yourself and Lady Brewster. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Wu. Reip, 





The account referred to in the letter is as follows: 
Bermuda, 3rd August, 1839. 

Dear Sir,—Not having made any notes at the time, I can 
only proceed to narrate the circumstances which occurred 
here in August 1831, from memory. On the 10th of that 
month the weather was remarkably fair, but as evening drew 
near a change took place. The sky began to lour, and put 
on an awful and gloomy appearance. The clouds collected 
voluminously, and very heavily, in every direction, over 
the island, indicating a prodigious fall of rain. At this time 
I do not recollect any threatening of a storm of wind, save 
a moderately hollow sound of the sea dashing against the 
shore, but by no means equalling that which we frequently 
witness at this season of the year, when a storm is impend- 
ing, or has passed by us. Thunder and lightning began to 
be severe, and the weather more threatening. Next morn- 
ing, the 11th, I rose early, for the purpose of writing, and 
soon discovered the light was so dim I could not pro- 
ceed. I removed to another room, and finding my situation 
not improved, I said, in the presence of one of my family, 
I apprehended a sudden failure of sight. I was then asked 
if | had not observed a very peculiar appearance of the 
sun's rays the day before. 1 had not; but had perceived 
the floor of the room to look blue, especially where the 
sun shone on it; indeed, every object in the room appeared 
of a sickly blue colour. The next day, the 12th, a mail boat 
was put under weigh for the first time with a party on board. 
The day was so mild and tranquil, we could only reach a 
few miles; the sails, which were new and pure white, never- 
theless appeared to be stained of a blueish colour, and the 
sea was of a dingy yellow. On the tirst arrival from the 
West Indies we heard of the devastation at Barbadoes, but 
with us there were no subsequent unusual appearances; on 
the contrary, we had very fair weather, although I heard 
this singular blue colour was observed even to the coast of 
America. 


(Signed) AvGustus Wm. Harvey, M.D. 


Sir David Brewster observed, that in the course of 
a series of experiments on the colour of mixed plates, 
both as produced by the soft solids compressed be- 
tween plates of glass, and as exhibited in laminz of 
sulphate of lime, and other minerals containing strata 
of minute cavities filled with fluids, he was led to the 
opinion that the blue colour of the sun was produced 
in a similar way by vapour or water in a vesicular 
state, interposed between the sun and the observer. 
Owing to this cause, the sun may exhibit any colour, 
and, in point of fact, he had once seen the sun of a 
bright salmon colour, in which both red and yellow 
were mixed with the blue. A similar effect is often 
produced when the sun is seen in a cold winter morning 
through the windows of a carriage covered with hoar 
frost, or when it is seen through vapour similarly de- 
posited. Sir David referred to observations of his 
own published in the Phil. Trans. for 1837, in which 
he had shown that the colours of mixed plates were 
phenomena of diffraction produced by the edges of 
transparent bodies separating media of different den- 
sity. 

Prof. Forses considered that this well authen- 
ticated fact afforded a strong confirmation of views he 
had lately published on the colour of the clouds and 
sky.—Prof. SreveLLy begged to know whether the 
hypothesis that clouds and vapour existed in the state 
of vesicles, or hollow bubble-shaped fibrons, was essen- 
tial to the optical explanation of this and other pheno- 
mena connected with the colour of the clouds ?—Prof. 
Forbes replied, that the hypothesis was no way essential 
to the explanation, although he admitted that he some- 
times used the expression vesicles of water suspended 
in the air.—Prof. Stevelly said, that he was strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the constituent 
particles of cloud were full spherules of water, and 
not vesicles, 2nd he believed that opinion could be 
almost demonstrated from the known laws and phe- 
nomena of capillary attraction—Sir D. Brewster 
said, that although he did not assert that the ordinary 
state of vapour and cloud in the air was that of vesi- 
cles, yet well authenticated examples were recorded 








of quantities of vesicular water being taken up from 
the sea in severe storms, such as the tornado, which 
was at the very time of the appearance of this blue 
sun, raging at Barbadoes, and deposited in places 
not far removed from the sea. In some instances he 
had known these vesicles to burst upon the glass 
panes of windows, and there deposit rings of salt as 
lasting proofs of their vesicular forms. It was by no 
means improbable therefore that the air might have 
been full of such vesicles at the time we were now 
speaking of. 

Sir Davip Brewster then gave in his report * On 
the Hourly Meteorological Observations made at 
Kingussie and at Inverness.’ 

Having selected Inverness and Kingussie as two 
suitable stations for carrying out two series of hourly 
observations with the thermometer and barometer, 
and prevailed upon the Rev. Mr. Rutherford, of 
Kingussie, and Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, teacher of 
Raining’s School, Inverness, to undertake these ob- 
servations, the necessary instruments were made 
by Mr. Adie, of Edinburgh, under the superinten- 
dence of Prof. Forbes, and the observations begun on 
the 1st of November, 1838, that month being the 
commencement of the meteorological year, or the 
first of the group of winter months. While these 
observations were in progress, I communicated to 
the Association at Birmingham a specimen of those 
made at Kingussie, with a brief notice, which is pub- 
lished in the report of last year. I have now the 
satisfaction of laying before the Association the obser- 
vations themselves, forming two quarto volumes, a 
work of stupendous labour, executed, for the first 
time, by educated individuals, with the aid of pro- 
perly instructed assistants. The observations made 
at Kingussie, and, to a certain extent, those made at 
Inverness, contain ampler details of meteorological 
phenomena than any series of hourly observations 
with which we are acquainted. In addition to the 
thermometrical observations, the height of the baro~ 
meter, and the temperature of the mercurial column 
were observed every hour. The general character of 
the weather was carefully noted. The character and 
direction of the wind at every hour was recorded. 
The number of hours of wind, of breeze, of calm, 
of rain, of snow, and of cloudy and clear weather 
were regularly marked ; and the number and nature 
of the aurore boreales were recorded and described. 
When these observations are compared with those 
made at Leith under my superintendence for four 
years, with those made at Plymouth from 1832 to 
1840, at the expense of the Association, and under 
the able superintendence of Mr. Snow Harris, and 
with those made at Padua, Philadelphia, and in Cey- 
lon, we perceive very distinct traces of meteorolo- 
gical laws, of which no idea had been previously 
formed ; and I have no hesitation in stating, that 
when this class of observations are multiplied and 
extended, they will lead to general results of as great 
importance in predetermining atmospherical changes, 
as those which have enabled the astronomer to pre- 
dict the phenomena of the planetary system. Sir 
David Brewster then proceeded to give a brief and 
general account of the results obtained from the ob- 
servations in Invernesshire, leaving the numerical 
and more minute details for the report which will be 
published in the Transactions of the Association for 
this year. In giving an account of the observations 
on temperature, the results obtained at Kingussie 
and Inverness were compared with hourly and two- 
hourly observations made in other places, as exhi- 
hited in the following table : 
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From this table it appears the mean value of the 
critical interval is 11h. 5m., differing only 8 minutes 


from the result which Sir Dayid Brewster first ob- 


tained from the hourfy observations. Sir David 
stated to the Section, that since the Association met 
he had obtained from Mr, Caldecott (then present), 
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Astronomer to H. R. Highness the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, the result of a series of hourly observations 
made at the Observatory of Trevandrum, situated in 
east long. 5h. 8m., and north lat. 8° 30’ 35°. These 
observations were made in consequence of the Rajah 
having seen the recommendation to establish hourly 
observations in the first volume of the reports of the 
British Association. The hours of mean temperature 
obtained from these valuable observations are— 
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He pointed out the similarity (approaching to 
almost entire coincidence) between the curves of 
Kingussie and Plymout—an elevation of 750 feet 
above the sea, producing the same effect as a dimi- 
nution of latitude of six degrees. He also drew the 
attention of the Section to the curves of Trevandrum* 
(marked by a dotted line), in which the daily range 
for the annual curve greatly exceeds that of all the 
other curves in the diagram,—a new result which no 
person could have anticipated. 

Barometrical Observations—Sir D. Brewster then 
proceeded to give a general account of the baro- 
metrical observations. The daily oscillations which 
they indicated correspond both in time and in impor- 
tance with those which had been made in other parts 
of the world ; but as the corrections had not yet been 
applied to all the observations, it was deemed unne- 
cessary to make a more minute statement. 

Observations on the Wind.—In comparing the 
number of hours of calm throughout the year, it ap- 
peared that they occurred when the temperature 
was lowest, and upon laying them down in a curve, 
this curve was almost exactly the reverse of that of 
the mean daily temperature for the year ; that is, 
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Morning mean ........ 8h. 34.5m. 
Evening mean ........ 7 31. 
Critical interval ...... 10h. 56.5m. 


Agreeing within 8} minutes of the mean results 
given in the preceding table—Sir David Brewster 
next directed the attention of the Section to the fol- 
lowing representation of the mean annual curve of 
daily temperature at Plymouth, Leith, Inverness, 
Kingussie, and Trevandrum. 
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the wind, or the commotions in the atmosphere, de- 
pends on and varies with the temperature. * This 
very important and new result (Sir D. Brewster re- 
marked) is confirmed in a remarkable manner by the 
observations of Mr. Osler at Birmingham, which I 
have seen since I arrived in Glasgow: observations 
of inestimable value, which were made at the request 
and expense of the British Association, and exhibit 
more important results respecting the phenomena and 
laws of wind than any which have been obtained since 
meteorology became one of the physical sciences.” 
The Kingussie and Inverness observations contain 
many curious observations on the aurore boreales, 
and other atmospherical phenomena. 


‘On the comparative force of the Wind during the 
twenty-four hours,’ by Mr. Osler. 

Mr. Fotuerr Oster brought forward a paper in 
which he gave the results of his investigations re- 
specting the direction and force of the wind, deduced 
from the mean of 26,000 hourly observations, taken 
by the anemometer at the Philosophical Institution 
at Birmingham, during the years 1837, 8, and 9. 


We extract one of Mr. Osler’s tables. 


Table showing the Relative Force of the Wind for each hour of the day, distinguishing the Seasons ; 
from a mean of the years 1837, 8, and 9. 
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As direction is not regarded in this table, a total of 
more than one thousand observations is given for each 
hour of the day. In tabulating these, the curve ob- 
tained is found to be almost identical with that of the 
thermometer—not only for the whole year, but for 
each season. The increase in the temperature, how- 
ever, precedes the rise of the wind by a short inter- 
val, until it has attained its maximum force ; but as 
evening approaches, the wind declines more rapidly 
than the temperature. Other tables were brought 
forward, and diagrams exhibited, in which the total 
force of the wind was subdivided into sixteen points 





* The latitude is reduced 30°, 80 as to bring this curve 
among the other curves. 








of the compass, so as to give to each wind its_respec- 
tive character and amount. 

Mr. Scorr Russe. observed, that as it appeared 
likely that many register wind gauges would be erect- 
ed, he wished to submit to Mr. Osler and the Section, 
whether a great improvement might not be effected 
by removing the spiral springs, and flat surfaces used, 
and adopting the pneumatic pressure of a pipe turned 
towards the wind, on the plan of Mr. Adie. This 
method was one which could suffer no derangement, 
and would give a much more constant and general 
indication than the one adopted by Mr. Osler.— 
Mr. Oster replied, that he had tried to use the 
hydrostatic pressure of water instead of a spring, and 


had consulted Mr. Snow Harris on the subject ; but 
they had come to the conclusion, that although high 
winds might be indicated by such an instrument, yet, 
from the resistance to the propagation of motions 
through tubes of the necessary length, the indications 
of the force of the wind in light breezes could not 
be relied on ; besides, simplicity was so important, 
and the spring so simple and so little liable to 
derangement, that, under all circumstances, he was 
inclined to retain it, unless a very strong case could 
be made out in favour of any other mode.—Mr, 
Russell replied, that when Mr. Osler had put the 
instrument he recommended to the test of actual 
trial, he would, he felt little doubt, become a con- 
vert to its superior simplicity ; and with respect to 
its sensibility, the modification he recommended was 
sensible to a degree scarcely to be conceived by those 
who had not actually tried it—Prof. Fornes thought 
the use of the spring was an objection in Mr. Osler’s 
instrument ; and without entering very deeply into 
the grounds of the objection, he thought it must be 
at once obvious that the rushing force of a fluid in 
motion, could not be measured correctly by a mere 
statical instrument such as a spring—Mr. Roserts, 
of Manchester, mentioned that he had a clock so 
constructed as to register at every instant of every 
day, six most important meteorological elements,— 
the barometer, the thermometer, the pluviameter, the 
anemoscope, the direction of the wind, and the hy- 
grometric state of the air. 

Mr. Cau» ucotr then made a communication re- 
specting an Hourly register of Meteorological Obser- 
vations kept at Trevandrum. He described minutely 
the building in which the observations were made, the 
instruments used, and the registers which accompanied 
his communication ; these observations have been 
made every hour since the commencement of June 
1837, are still in progress, and are intended to be ex- 
tended to a period of five years from their commence- 
ment. The Observatory was erected by the Rajah of 
Travancore,and is situated in latitude 8° 30’ 35” north, 
longitude 55, 8™, east of Greenwich, 170 feet above 
the level of the sea, and distant from it, in a direct 
line, about two miles. Every precaution appears to 
have been taken to insure accuracy ; and of the ob- 
servers (all natives of India) Mr. Caldecott remarks, 
that “after the first difficulty of instructing them is 
surmounted, their patient, diligent, and temperate 
habits peculiarly fit them for the office here required 
of them, and I have always found those who have 
been selected for the duty fully as trustworthy as, I 
imagine, is any class of persons to whom such obser- 
vations are usually intrusted..The registers are 
arranged in monthly tables, and contain, among other 
determinations, the following particulars, clearly 
shown, and ready for any investigation to which they 
may be considered applicable. 

Ist. In “ Temperature.” 

1. The mean of each hour for the month. 

2. The mean of each day of the month. 

3. The same two means for each period of 10 days. 

4. The mean range for the month, and for each 10 days ; 

the extreme range, &c. 
2nd. In * Pressure.” 

1. The mean pressure of each hour for the month. 

2. The mean pressure of each day of the month. 

3. The same two means for each period of 10 days. 

4. The maximum and minimum pressure of each day, 
with the extreme variation for each day; the maxi- 
mum and minimum pressure of the month, with the 
extreme variation for the month, &c. 

5. The four semi-oscillations for each 24 hours, with the 
mean values of them for the month. 

3rd. In “ Humidity.” 

1. The temperature of the air each hour (repeated from 

the register of temperature). . 

. The depression of the wet-bulb thermometer for ditto. 
. The dew point for each hour, calculated from Prof. 

Apjohn’s formula, disregarding his corrections for 

pressure. 

4. The mean of all these for each day. 

5. The quantity of rain for each 12 hours. 

Besides these monthly registers, the author ex- 
hibited two tables drawn up in the form adopted 
by Sir David Brewster, showing for the complete 
year of the observations, viz. from June 1837 to 
June 1838, 

Ist. The daily and monthly mean temperature. from 8,760 

2ndly. The mean temperature of each hour,” 4),.orya- 

for each month, and for the whole twelve( sions, 
months. ? 
Also two other tables showing for the same period— 

Ist. The daily and monthly dew points. e 

2ndly. The mean dew point of each hour for - ditto. 
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each month, and for the whole 12 months. 
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~ ‘The first two tables give for the mean temperature 
of the station, 78°.89, and the other two give for the 
mean dew point 71°.78. 

The barometric registers give, by a mean of all the 
diurnal semi-oscillations for the same period, the fol- 
lowing results : 


Fall between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. .... 0.109 inch. 


Rise — 4 P.M. 10a.mM. .... 0.108 
Fall — Wao. 4a.mM. .... 0.071 
Rise _- 4 A.M. WAM. .... 0.073 


Times of maxima between the hours of 9 and 10 morning 
and evening. 

Times of minima between those of 3 and 4 afternoon and 
morning. 

Mr. Caldecott concluded by observing that he was 
about to return to his post in India amply furnished 
with meteorological, magnetical, and astronomical 
instruments, and added, that should the Committee 
of the Physical Section see fit to honour him with 
any suggestions as to points in meteorology, or any 
other branch of the physical sciences which his local 
situation and means might enable him to elucidate, 
he would feel proud to receive its instructions, and 
would do all in his power to forward its objects. 

Prof. Fores rejoiced to find that the influence 
of the British Association was felt even within the 
palaces of the native princes of India. There was one 
circumstance connected with these registers which 
called for particular admiration, and that was, that they 
contained the observations not merely in the original 
state in which they were made, but in the very reduced 
form in which they were to be applied with a view to 
deduce the general laws from them. With respect, 
however, to the deduction of the dew point from the 
indication of the moist bulb thermometer, he would 
observe, that it was not the dew point which specu- 
lative meteorologists wanted, but the force or tension 
of the vapour contained in the air, for the obtaining 
of which the dew point was only the preliminary 
step; and he mentioned this in order that persons 
engaged in such reductions should at once determine 
and set down the force or tension of the vapour, 
which was just as easy to be done at the time of 
making the reduction. 

Mr. Scorr RvusseE.t then read the * Report of the 
Committee on Waves.’ All the objects which had 
been confided to this Committee, (consisting of Sir 
John Robison and himself,) having been fully ac- 
complished, the Report now presented was to be 
considered as final. The objects originally committed 
to them for investigation were :—The phenomena of 
Waves propagated in Liquids; the connexion of 
these phenomena with the resistance of Liquids to 
the motion of Floating Bodies ; and the nature of the 
connexion which subsists between the Tidal Wave 
and Mr. Russell’s great Solitary Wave of Transla- 
tion. Since the publication of their former Report, 
the phenomena of waves had occupied the attention 
of eminent mathematicians, who had endeavoured to 
deduce from first principles the curious phenomena 
which the Committee had observed, so as to reconcile 
theory with experiment. The Astronomer Royal, 
Mr. Green, and Prof. Kelland had all been engaged 
on the subject, and the two latter had published 
Memoirs in the Transactions of Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh, in which they had succeeded in obtaining from 
analysis many of the very singular results published 
in the former Report of the Committee. There still, 
however, remained difficulties which they had not 
heen able to conquer ; but as Mr. Kelland was about 
to lay before the Section his own investigations, it had 
become unnecessary to include them in this Report. 
The subject which had chiefly engaged the Committee 
during last year, was the conclusion and discussion of 
observations on the tidal wave of the Frith of Forth. 
This tidal wave presented some very singular features, 
and, for the purpose of determining its phenomena, 
a standard line had been levelled with great accuracy 
under the direction of Mr. James Adem, C.E., and 
observations made at a great number of stations, the 
rise and fall of the tide being observed every five mi- 
nutes. In this channel was observed the singular phe- 
nomena of four tides, or two double tides every day ; 
and on some occasions six tides, or two triple tides, 
were observed. These hadall been accurately laid down 
from the levels, and it appeared that the top of high 
water rose at Stirling to the height of sometimes as 
much as ten feet above the level of the tides at Leith. 
—Mr. Russell had formerly intimated his expecta- 
tion that this second tide was the great southern tide 
wave of the English Channel, entering the Forth 





before the northern tide wave coming round by the 
Shetland Islands, and afterwards exaggerated, first by 
the dislocation of the wave, and next by the narrow- 
ing of the Channel: and the velocities of these re- 
spective waves appeared to be just what was neces- 
sary to this effect. He had also found a similar 
appearance in the tide wave of the river Tay, which 
he attributed to the same cause. 'These phenomena 
appeared to throw considerable light on the mecha- 
nical constitution of tidal waves. It appeared that 
like the great wave of translation, tidal waves could 
not only meet and cross each other without losing 
their individuality, but that they could also pass over 
each other when going in the same direction. 

That part of the duties of the Committee which 
related to the connexion of the phenomena of Waves 
with the Resistance of Fluids to Solids, had devolved 
upon them under a separate name, as the Committee 
on Forms of Vessels, and would be reported under 
a separate head. The wave form of vessel, how- 
ever, had been now proved to possess so many advan- 
tages, that its use seemed likely to become general, 
and thus a great change would be effected in naval 
architecture. 

In reply to the observations of Mr. WHEWELL, Mr. 
Russell stated, that on arranging the tide waves of 
the Forth according to. the moon’s age, the pheno- 
mena of the double tides manifested themselves most 
strikingly at spring tides, and gradually disappeared 
in the neap tides. 

Mr. WHEWELL remarked, that the diagrams ex- 
hibited by Mr. Russell required to be arranged and 
discussed according to the age of the moon, since it 
was evident that the differences on different days de- 
pended upon the depth of the water ; that is, upon 
the difference between spring and neap tides. The 
ditferences were of this kind: the wave is always 
single at Trinity ; at Blackgrange it is double on the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th days of April ; on the 8th, 9th, 
10th, it is single ; on the 11th, 12th, it is again double ; 
while at Stirling it is always single. In order to obtain 
the laws of these phenomena, the mean curve of rise 
and fall at each place ought to be determined for every 
period of the semi-lunation, to which mean curve we 
may expect that the actual curve every day will very 
nearly approximate. Two months or more of tide 
observations at Trinity, Blackgrange, and Stirling, 
would give sufficient materials for such a discussion. 
Mr. Whewell further observed, that the separation 
of two waves (one moving faster than the other) 
would be theoretically possible, if the type of the 
motion of the parts of the wave were different for the 
two waves. The circumstance that the surface of 
the water at high water at Stirling is eight feet higher 
than at Edinburgh, does not bear any analogy to the 
high tide in the upper parts of the Bristol Channel ; 
for when a river has assumed a steady motion with a 
sloping surface, any undulation will be propagated 
along the surface from the lower to the upper parts, 
just as if the fluid were at rest. Mr. Whewell further 
stated, that a curious feature in his map of co-tidal 
lines had been recently confirmed by observation. 
He had stated, as the result of his survey, that the 
tide wave must have a rotatory motion in the southern 
parts of the German Ocean, travelling southwards 
along the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, then crossing 
over to the coast of Holland, and travelling along 
that coast from south to north. Hence it follows, 
that at a certain point of the sea, between England 
and Holland, there is no tide,—the surface neither 
rising nor falling. It appears that Capt. Hewitt, in 
his survey of the German Ocean, has recently dis- 
covered a place where the rise and fall in the twenty- 
four hours is so small, that it may be considered as 
not existing. 

‘On the Theory of Waves,’ by the Rev. Prof. 
Kelland. 

The objects of the present communication are two- 
fold :—First, to present the subject of the theory of 
waves in its present form ; and then to point out the 
difficulty which appears likely to impede its progress. 
The object of the theory is to account, on mecha- 
nical considerations, for such phenomena as are pre- 
sented by the destruction of equilibrium of a fluid, 
and to obtain and to interpret mathematical expres- 
sions which give the velocity, form, impulses, and 
other circumstances of the motion. Our problem, 
then, divides itself into two parts:—I1st. The deter- 
mination of the conditions which are presented by 














the nature of the fluid; on the hypothesis that it is in 
motion ; 2ndly, The investigation of the effects which 
will immediately follow the disturbance of equilibrium. 
The first of these problems alone, presents no consi- 
derable difficulty ; at least, the difficulties are not 
such as to have deterred many writers from engaging 
to solve it. Laplace led the way, and was followed 
by Lagrange, Poisson, and others. As far as the 
author knows, however, all the writers on the subject 
confine themselves to two cases,—viz. when the depth 
of the fluid is either very great or very small in com- 
parison with the length of a wave. Aided by their 
discoveries, he attempted, in a memoir read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh last year, and pub- 
lished in vol. 14 of their Transactions, to supply the 
deficiency, and to obtain the equations of motion of 
a regular set of waves, without imposing any restric- 
tion on the conditions. This was effected by assuming 
that a reciprocating function can always be expanded 
in a series of sines and cosines of multiples of the 
space through which the whole series of values ex- 
tends. This assumption, which is frequently made 
by Fourier and others, leads directly to the complete 
solution of the problem. The author has since applied 
himself to the completion of this part of the subject, 
by solving the problem in cases in which the depth 
is variable, which had only been partially executed 
before. In the first place, he considers that case in 
which the depth is variable in the direction of the 
breadth, but uniform in that of the length. In his 
former memoir he contented himself with an approx- 
imate solution founded on a particular hypothesis. 
His results, approximate as they confessedly were, 
agreed remarkably well with the experiments of Mr. 
Russell. His present more complete formule are 
such, that for all cases in which the form of the canal 
is expressed by an equation between a power of y 
and a power of a, they lead precisely to the results 
which he previously obtained. One remarkable cir- 
cumstance he pointed out, which is this: that if the 
form of the wave can be expressed by a single func- 
tion, the velocity is the same in the middle of the 
canal as at the edges. Perhaps this apparently ano- 
malous conclusion may arise from the circumstance, 
that we assume the same form of wave to pertain to 
all parts of the canal. Another result of his analysis 
is, that the height of the wave increases very rapidly 
as we proceed towards the edge of the vessel ; to the 
detriment, as it would appear, of the height of the 
centre. He next endeavours to obtain the motion of 
a wave in a canal, the depth of which is continually 
but slowly varying in the direction of the length. He 
here employs the method of the variation of para- 
meters, and obtains the following results:—1st. ‘That 
the length of the wave is in direct proportion to the 
depth ; 2nd. That the velocity of transmission at any 
point varies as the square root of the depth; 3rd. 
The elevation of the crest of the wave varies recipro- 
cally as the total depth of the fluid; lastly, he dis- 
cusses the problem which MM. Poisson and Cauchy 
had solved for the particular case where the depth is 
very small or very great. It is well known that these 
philosophers undertook the solution of this problem 
in competition for the prize offered by the French 
Institute. As neither of these memoirs is printed 
exactly as it was originally delivered in, it would 
be hard to draw any conclusions from the judg- 
ment pronounced by the judges. We know that M. 
Fourier found fault with Poisson’s solution, on the 
ground that the function was limited in its value. 
The prize was accordingly adjudged to Cauchy. The 
plan which Poisson adopts, it is very easy to under- 
stand :—viz. he finds a solution of the general equa- 
tion of wave motion, and arranges it so as to make it 
coincide with a formula given by Fourier, which ex- 
presses the relation between a function and a parti- 
cular value of the function. M. Cauchy, on the other 
hand, demonstrates a formula slightly differing from 
Fourier’s, and by means of it, he too expresses the 
general function in terms of the particular. Now, it 
happens that M. Cauchy’s formula does not render 
necessary any limitation as to the depth of the fluid. 
Indeed, M. Cauchy himself discovered this, and pub- 
lished it in a note; but he never, to the author's 
knowledge, made any further use of it. Some of the 
results obtained by both philosophers were found by 
the author to be true, without all the limitations 
which they have imposed. But there is one point of 
the utmost importance,—viz. the determination of 
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the length of the wave, for which their results are not 
satisfactory. Those who are acquainted with the 
analysis employed by the philosophers referred to, 
will remember that the integrals to be obtained, 
may, by arranging them in different forms, be made 
to express different motions. Thus, the ondes den- 
telées, and the waves of constant transmission, are 
alike expressed, and their length is determined in a 
function of the disturbance, &e. Now, it appears to 
the author, that the same expansion which leads to 
the waves of constant transmission, ought, when the 
circumstances of the motion are assumed to be such 
as to admit of it, to lead also to the wave of solitary 
translation. If it do not, then it would appear that 
the theorems of Fourier and Cauchy cannot give in 
terms of x a discontinuous function of the nature re- 
quired,—viz. such, that its differentials with respect 
to 2 and y shall vanish at the same time. If, on the 
other hand, the theorems do suffice to express the 
requisite function, then shall we expect to find not 
the velocity only, but the complete form of the wave 
which results from a given disturbance. We shall, 
in fact, be furnished with the length of the wave. It 
ought to be stated, that the author has sought in vain 
to deduce it from the equation which gives the velo- 
city of transmission ; and with as little success from 
the value of the discontinuous function which he used 
in his first memoir. But with the general formula 
itself, although he has not positively ascertained the 
impossibility of discovering the thing sought for, he 
has yet found considerable difficulties. The principal 
of these is, the multitude of series which must be 
accurately summed before the equations can be 
formed. He was in consequence led to point out such 
difficulties to the Association, with the hope that some 
member might take up the subject, and, by removing 
them, render the subject susceptible of application to 
the theory of the tides, 

Mr. Scorr Russeit expressed great pleasure at 
hearing that Mr. Kelland’s investigations had been 
attended with so much success, The characteristic 
phenomena of the great solitary wave were, first of 
all, the motion of the particles forward only in one 
direction, and, secondly, their being brought abso- 
lutely to rest at the end of a single transit. Both of 
these phenomena Mr. Kelland had obtained from his 
analysis. Another phenomenon which he had obtain- 
ed was one which, even on the most simple consider- 
ation, one might suppose to involve an impossibility, 
viz. the unity of a wave which moved along a channel 
in which the depth in the cross section was very far 
from uniform, as in the case of a triangular section. 
One would have supposed, that the different parts of 
the wave would only move with the height due to the 
deptl at their own place: here, however, both theory 
and experiment coincided. In reference to the tri- 
angular channel, Mr. Russell had repeated the expe- 
riments lately on a larger scale, and found, that 
while Mr, Kelland’s views gave in a certain case 5.00 
feet per second as the velocity, experiment gave 5.25 
feet, and Mr. Russell’s views, with a correction for 
adhesion, gave 5.55 feet per second—a result not 
sufficiently decided to close the question, on which 
he would make further experiment—Mr. Smiru 
said, there must be some want of generality in the 
analysis which gave the velocity in a triangular canal 
equal to that in a square canal of half the depth; 
for, if the breadth of the canal were indefinitely in- 
creased, the depth remaining constant, it seemed 
clear that the velocity of transmission along the 
centre would approach indefinitely to that in a square 
canal of equal depth; and therefore the velocity given 
by Mr. Kelland’s theory was probably in defect even 
in less extreme cases. 

‘On the Expressibility of the Roots of Algebraic 
Equations,’ by Mr. Peebles —Since the function of 
the co-efficients which expresses the general root of 
an equation must be such as to represent all the roots, 
the author seeks to discover that particular function 
of n quantities. After proving that various combina- 
tions will not suffice, he shows that certain others will 
do so in certain cases. 

Sir Davip Brewster read a paper ‘On Prof. 
Powell’s Measures of the Indices of Refraction for 
the Lines G and H in the Spectrum.’ 

At the request of the British Association, Prof. 
Powell, of Oxford, undertook a series of observations 
on the refractive indices of different media for the 
standard lines of the solar spectrum, marked A, B,C, 





D, E, F, G, and. H, in the beautiful drawing of ‘the | 


spectrum executed by Frauenhofer. In consequence 
of Prof. Powell not having seen this drawing, and 
having trusted to some very imperfect and reduced 
copies of it, he mistook the position of the lines G 
and H, substituting for the former the mean of a 
group of lines situated around G, and for H the 
middle point between two remarkable bands in the 
violet space, instead of the least refrangible of these 
bands, to which alone Frauenhofer had affixed the 
letter H. As these observations were to be employed 
as a test of the undulatory theory of dispersion, as 
given by Cauchy and others, it becomes a matter of 
great importance that the comparison of the theory 
with observation should be fairly made. With this 
view, I pointed out, at the Newcastle meeting of the 
Association, the mistakes committed by Prof. Powell, 
and exhibited to the Section enlarged drawings of the 
lines at G and H, taken from a map of the spectrum 
about five feet long, as executed by himself. Prof. 
Powell, who was not present at that meeting, saw a 
notice of my observations in the Atheneum, and, not 
appreciating their correctness, he replied to them in 
that journal; and in various papers since published 
in the Transactions of the Ashmolean Society and 
elsewhere, and copied into different newspapers and 
journals, he has endeavoured to defend or extenuate 
the mistakes above mentioned. Finding myself thus 
involved in a controversy with a friend, on a matter 
upon which no two individuals acquainted with the 
subject could entertain a different opinion, I am 
obliged again to communicate to the Section another 
demonstration of the accuracy of my former state- 
ments. In the diagram No. 1,* I have drawn the 
group of lines round G, which is a single line, well 
marked in the spectrum, and distinctly delineated in 
Frauenhofer’s map. The real line G is not situated 
in the middle of the group, but much nearer its least 
refrangible side; and hence the index of refraction, 
as taken by Prof. Powell from the middle of the 
group, must have a greater index of refraction than 
the real line G, whose wave length interference spec- 
trum had been determined by Frauenhofer. In refer- 
ence to the line H, the error is much more serious, 
as will appear from the diagram No. 2,* in which I 
have represented the two remarkable bands in the 
violet rays, the least refrangible of which is distinctly 
marked in Frauenhofer’s map with the letter H. Be- 
tween the central lines of these two bands, there are 
no fewer than fourteen lines in the same map. All 
the observations made by Frauenhofer, both on the 
common spectrum and the interference spectrum, 
apply to the central line H of the Jeasé refrangible of 
the two bands; but the observations of Prof. Powell, 
to which I referred at the Newcastle meeting, were 
all taken from an imaginary line bisecting the inter- 
val between these two bands, and therefore were of 
no value as physical data for testing the new theory 
of dispersion. Prof. Powell has recently given new 
measures for the real lines G and H, thus admitting 
the accuracy of my former observations. 

‘On an Experiment of Interference,’ by Prof. 
Powell. 

In the * London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine’ for May 1840, a paper appears from Mr. 
Potter on Fresnel’s experiment of interference, &c., 
in which he details a peculiar method of repeating 
that experiment, according to which the central stripe 
of the interference fringes appears black, whereas 
by theory, and in the ordinary form of the experi- 
ment, it is white. Mr. Potter considers the charac- 
teristic circumstance which determines the nature of 
the result to be this, that “ when light, in a state of 
interference, is made to interfere again, the result is 
of an opposite character to what it would have been 
if the light had been in the first instance in its ordi- 
nary state :” and the essential feature of his form of 


the experiment appears to be taking as the origin of 


light, not a small hole, or the focus of a lens, (where 
he contends the light is “in an interfering condition,”) 
but the reflection of the sun from a small convex 
mirror. He also considers the obtuse prism, as com- 
monly made, not sufficiently delicate for these expe- 
riments, and, therefore, prefers the method by reflee- 
tion. The rays, also, must be received from the 
conyex mirror at an incidence as near the perpendi- 
cular as possible. The important services rendered 
by Mr. Potter in bringing forward fair objections to 
: * As exhibited to the Section. 








the wave theory, and his deservedly high reputation 


as an experimentalist, induce me to request the par- 
ticular attention of the Physical Section to the case 
now proposed. The distinction drawn appears to me 
to require some further elucidation. And as to the 
experimental fact, I beg to mention, that I possess an 
obtuse prism, made by Mr. Dollond, which shows the 
stripes with amply sufficient distinctness to remove all 
doubt as to the central stripe, especially as by an 
eye-glass of increased power it iseasy to magnify the 
appearance. Operating with this, and a globule of 
mereury as the mirror for the origin of light, at an 
incidence as nearly perpendicular as possible, I in- 
variably see the central stripe white. I trust this 
notice will induce others to repeat the experiment, 
and especially with micrometrical measurements. 


Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

‘On the most important Chemical Manufactures 
carried on in Glasgow and the Neighbourhood ;’ by 
Prof. Thomas Thomson, of Glasgow. 

Glasgow being the seat of a great many interesting 
and important chemical manufactures, it occurred to 
me, (said Prof. Thomson,) that it might be of ad- 
vantage to those members of the Chemical Section, 
who have come from a distance, to give a short 
catalogue of the most important of these manufac- 
tures, that they might know what the information is 
which they may expect, and where they are to look 
for it. 

1. Jron.— The smelting of iron has been prac- 
tised in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, for more than 
fifty years. The late Mr. Dunlop, of the Clyde Iron 
Works, informed me, that when he first became 
proprietor of those works, the produce was only 
fourteen tons a-week, or 728 tons a-year; and at 
that time, I rather think, there were no other works 
in the neighbourhood. At present the quantity of 
iron smelted in Glasgow and the neigbourhood can- 
not be much less than 200,000 tons, which approaches 
to a fifth part of the whole iron smelted in Great 
Britain. Mr. Dixon has extensive iron works in 
the suburbs, on the south side of the river, and the 
Clyde Iron Works are situated on the banks of the 
river, and about four miles to the east ; but the great 
seat of the iron works is the neighbourhood of Airdrie, 
or rather Coltsbridge, about nine miles east from 
Glasgow, but connected with the city by the Monk- 
land canal and the Garnkirk railroad. The ore 
from which the iron is smelted, is the carbonate of 
iron, or clay iron-stone, as it is usually called by 
mineralogists. This ore is very abundant all round 
Glasgow, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
Airdrie. Fortunately for the smelters, the iron-stone 
and coal beds are associated together, the iron-stone 
either occurring in boulders or beds along with the 
coal, The rapid increase of iron smelting has been 
the consequence of a discovery of Mr. Neilson, 
manager of the gas works. This is now universally 
known under the name of the hot blast. The 
air is heated to more than 607° before it enters 
the furnace, by passing through a range of heated 
pipes. Under this treatment, it is found, that the 
coals may be used without previous coking; and 
that instead of seven tons of coals for every ton of 
cast iron, three tons or even two and a half tons will 
suffice. There is also a diminution in the quantity 
of limestone necessary, and the produce of iron per 
week from the same furnace is considerably increased, 
It is said, that neither in Staffordshire, nor in Wales, 
is the hot blast attended with the same saving of 
fuel. ‘Till of late years, no bar iron was made in 
Scotland, the smelters confining themselves to cast 
iron. About three years ago, Mr. Dixon commenced 
the manufacture of bar iron near St. Rollox, but, 
after some time, he abandoned the manufactory. 
It is now conducted on a great scale by Mr. Wilson, 
at Dundyvon, and by Mr. Dixon, at Glasgow, and 
perhaps by other iron-masters. The heat raised in 
the puddling furnace is much greater than it was in 
Staffordshire, when I witnessed the process there 
about twenty-five years ago. There is an interesting 
manufactory of steel, at Holytown, not far from 
Airdrie, where melting and casting steel may be seen: 
the heat necessary for this process is greater than for 
any other. It is curious, that the clay in the neigh- 
bourhood answers perfectly for making crucibles for 
cast steel: butit does not answerso wellas Stourbridge 
clay, for making glasshouse pots. On analyzing the 
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two clays, we found that the Garnkirk contained 
much more alumina and less silica, than the Stour- 
bridge ; showing that glass in fusion acts more power- 
fully on alumina than on silica. 

2. Another manufacture of importance, and which 
is indebted to Glasgow for the state of perfection 
which it has reached, is that of sulphuric acid. It 
was begun by Dr. Roebuck, at Prestonpans, about 
the year 1763, but it is not more than twenty years 
since his manufactory was abandoned. The sulphu- 
ric acid works, at St. Rollox, on the banks of the 
Monkland canal, were begun about forty-five years 
ago. They were at first upon a very small scale, 
though now probably are the largest of the kind in 
Europe. Dr. Roebuck’s method was to mix together 
sulphur and saltpetre, and after setting the mixture 
on fire to introduce it into a leaden vessel or chamber, 
at the bottom of which there was a quantity of water. 
This method was not economical. A portion of the 
sulphur would unite with the potash of the saltpetre, 
and form with it a sulphuret, and probably a portion 
of the sulphuric acid formed, would also unite to the 
potash and form a sulphate. When Messrs. Knox, 
Tennent, and Macintosh, established their works at 
St. Rollox, they separated the sulphur from the salt- 
petre; the sulphur was burnt over a stove; and an 
iron cup containing the requisite quantity of salt- 
petre, mixed with the requisite quantity of sulphuric 
acid, was placed over the burning sulphur. By this 
contrivance the sulphur was completely converted 
into sulphurous acid, and the whole of the nitric acid 
carried along with it into the leaden chambers. The 
size of the leaden chambers was gradually increased, 
and the substitution of steam for the water formerly 
placed at the bottom of the chambers, was a vast 
improvement. The acid which collects at the bottom 
of the chambers has now a specific gravity of 1.75, 
or it is a compound of one atom anhydrous acid, and 
two atoms water. This acid is concentrated by heat- 
ing it in a platinum still, till the second atom of 
water is driven off. When this manufacture is at 
full work, the quantity of sulphuric acid made in 
it exceeds 300,000tb. avoirdupois per week. When 
I first began to purchase sulphuric acid, about forty- 
five years ago, it cost 8d. per pound; the present 
price is under a penny a pound. 

3. One of the great purposes to which sulphuric 
acid is applied at St. Rollox is, the manufacture of 
bleaching powder, or chlorite of lime, as it is now 
called. When the mode of bleaching by chlorine 
was introduced into Great Britain, by Mr. Watt, in 
1787, the very offensive smetl and deleterious effects 
of that gas upon the workmen, was a formidable ob- 
jection to its use. Various methods were tried to 
remove this objection. It was found, that if potash or 
soda was dissolved in the water before it was impreg- 
nated with the chlorine gas, the disagreeable smell was 
destroyed ; but, unfortunately, this addition destroyed 
at the same time the bleaching power of the gas. At 
last Messrs. Knox, Tennent, and Macintosh dis- 
covered, that if lime were mixed with the water be- 
fore it was mixed with the gas, the disagreeable 
smell was obviated, while the bleaching power still 
remained uninjured. They took out a patent for this 
discovery ; but it was infringed upon by the Lancashire 
bleachers, a lawsuit was the consequence, and the 


patent was destroyed. It was then that Mr. Macin- | 


tosh tried, whether chlorine would not be absorbed by 
slacked lime. The trial succeeded : a compound was 
formed, which readily dissolved in water, and the 
solution of which possessed great bleaching power ; a 
patent was taken out for the manufacture of this 
dry powder, which the patentees distinguished by the 
name of bleaching powder. This patent was not 
infringed ; the sale of it was at first small, and it was 
overlooked by the bleachers. ‘The consequence was, 
that the patentees had leisure to perfect their method 
of preparing it, and to become able to sell it at so 
low a price, that it gradually superseded all the old 
methods of bleaching by chlorine. The process may 
be seen at St. Rollox in great perfection, and on a 
very large scale. The requisite mixture of common 
salt, binoxide of manganese and sulphuric acid, is 
put into a leaden still, and the chlorine evolved 
passes through leaden tubes into air-tight stone 
chambers, the bottoms of which are covered with a 
stratum of slacked lime several inches thick. The 
lime absorbs the gas as it passes into the chamber, 
and the process is continued till the absorption is 





reckoned sufficient. Bleaching powder, supposing 
it pure, is a compound of 





1. Chloride of calecium........ 7 

2. Chiorite of lime............ 10 

DWH ensvenscedecescesces 3.375 
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Half the lime loses its oxygen, and combines with 
chlorine, constituting chloride of calcium. The oxy- 
gen combines with chlorine, which, in the state of 
chlorous acid, combines with the other half of the 
lime, constituting chlorite of lime. Two atoms of 
the water were in the slacked lime. The third atom 
must have come along with the chlorine gas, or been 
absorbed from the atmosphere. 

4. After the chlorine has been extricated, there 
remains in the still a semi-liquid mass, consisting 
partly of the impurities of the manganese, and partly 
of sulphate of soda and sulphate of manganese. If 
the manganese were pure binoxide, and only the quan- 
tity of salt and sulphuric acid necessary for the 
decomposition were used, the sulphate of manga- 
nese (abstracting the water) would weigh nine and a 
half, and the sulphate of soda nine. But in order to 
save the stills by producing the decomposition with 
little heat, twice as much sulphuric acid is used as is 
necessary, and this excess is afterwards saturated by 
means of common salt; so that the quantity of sul- 
phate of soda in the residue is at least twice as great 
as that of the sulphate of manganese. To get rid of 
the sulphate of manganese, the residue from the 
stills is fused in a reverberatory furnace at a red heat; 
this drives off the sulphuric acid, and leaves the man- 
ganese in the state of sesquioxide. The whole is 
dissolved, and the insoluble manganese thrown away. 
The solution of sulphate of soda is evaporated to 
dryness, mixed with small coal, and fused again. 
This destroys the sulphuric acid, and converts the 
soda into sulphuret. This sulphuret being mixed 
with sawdust, Xc., and exposed to an incipient 
red heat, the sulphur is driven off, and carbonate 
of soda remains, which is obtained in crystals by 
solution and crystallization, or in the state of soda 
ash, by a more rapid process. The theory of the 
last step of the process, in converting the sulphate of 
soda into carbonate, is not very obvious, and would 
require an experimental investigation to throw light 
on it. But my object at present is not to theorize, 
but to state facts. 

5. Another chemical manufacture, which may be 
seen, is alum-making. There are two establishments, 
one at the Hurlet, about six miles south-west, by the 
Paisley canal; another at Campsie, about eight miles 
off, near Kirkintulloch, on the Great Canal, and 
near the foot of the Campsie Hills. The alum is 
made from the shale, which exists in great abundance 
in the exhausted coal beds. This shale is a clay 
mixed with some coal, and with that variety of iron 
pyrites, which undergoes decomposition, and is con- 
verted into sulphate of iron, by exposure to the air. 
The sulphate of iron, thus formed, acts slowly on the 
clay, and in process of time converts it into sulphate 
of alumina. The alum-maker washes this altered 
shale, and obtains a solution of sulphate of iron and 
sulphate of alumina. When sufficiently concentrated 
and cooled, the liquor yields an abundant crop of 
sulphate of iron, which is removed, dried, and sold at 
a cheap rate. The sulphate of alumina does not 
crystallize till it is mixed with sulphate of potash or 
sulphate of ammonia; because alum is a double salt, 
composed of three atoms of sulphate of alumina and 
one atom of sulphate of potash, or sulphate of am- 
monia. Formerly nothing but chloride of potassium, 
bought from the soap-makers, was used. But of late 
years (at least at Hurlet), sulphate of ammonia, from 
the liquor obtained during the preparation of gas, has 
been employed. In general, the alum made at Hurlet 
contains both potash and ammonia ; but the manu- 
facturer can supply it free from potash. Such aium 
is convenient to chemists, because when it is heated 
to redness everything is driven off except pure 
alumina. At Hurlet and at Campsie both, the mode 
of concentrating the liquid by a current of heated 
air passing over its surface, deserves attention. 

6. At Campsie alum works may be seen another 


interesting chemical manufacture, the fabrication of | 


prussiate of potash, a beautiful well known yellow 
salt, which crystallizes in truncated octahedrons. It 
was here that the manufacture of this salt, on a great 
scale, first began. Before that time, it was only 








prepared in laboratories for scientific purposes, and 
sold at a high price. Mr. Macintosh introduced it 
to the calico-printers, who use it extensively, to pro- 
duce very beautiful blues and greens. It is prepared 
by burning the hoofs and horns of cattle in iron pots, 
along with a quantity of potash. The hoofs and 
horns of a hundred head of cattle are consumed every 
day in the works. For some time no iron was added, 
the requisite quantity for forming the salt being cor- 
roded from the pots during the combustion. But the 
last time that I visited the works, I found that iron 
was mixed with the hoofs, &c., during the combustion. 
The residue after this combustion is lixiviated with 
water, and when the solution is sufficiently concen- 
trated, the prussiate of potash crystallizes. Con- 
nected with this manufactory of prussiate of potash 
is another of Prussian blue. It is made by mixing 
sulphate of iron, alum, and prussiate of potash, and 
precipitating the whole by an alkali. The precipitate 
is at first light blue. But it is washed with new 
portions of water every day, for several weeks, At 
every washing the colour deepens, and when it has 
acquired the requisite shade, the Prussian blue is 
allowed to subside, the water is drawn off, and the 
powder allowed to dry. The colour varies according 
to the proportion of alum employed, and it has the 
finest colour of all, with the coppery lustre which is 
so much admired, when no alumina whatever is 
mixed in it. 

7. Another beautiful chemical product may be 
seen at Shawfield, near Rutherglen, about two miles 
from Glasgow, in the manufactory of Mr. White. I 
mean bichromate of potash, a salt very much used by 
calico-printers, and forming the finest and most inde- 
lible yellows, oranges, and greens. Its introduction 
constituted quite an era in calico-printing. This 
salt was originally made by heating chromiron ore 
with saltpetre, dissolving out the chromate of potash, 
and adding the requisite quantity of nitric acid to 
deprive the chromic acid of balf its potash, When 
this process began, the salt was sold at a guinea an 
ounce. But now, when the price is as low as two 
shillings a pound, it is necessary to prepare it by a 
cheaper method. It has been found that common 
potash of commerce may be substituted for saltpetre ; 
and I believe the manufacturers now contrive to 
form the bichromate at once, without requiring the 
use of an acid, which would nearly double the ex- 
pense. I believe all the bichromate used by the 
calico-printers is made here and in Liverpool. In 
the same manufactory may be seen a beautiful pro- 
duct; I mean tartaric acid, which is used by the 
calico-printers to a large amount, chiefly to disengage 
the chlorous acid from bleaching powder, and enable 
it to destroy the colour on particular parts of the 
cloth, either that these parts may remain white, or 
that some other colour may be superadded. Tartaric 
acid is obtained from cream of tartar, by throwing 
down the tartaric acid by means of lime, and after- 
wards decomposing the tartrate of lime by means of 
sulphuric acid, and crystallizing the tartaric. At the 
same manufactory may be seen a pretty and simple 
process, by which the carbonate of soda is converted 
into the sesquicarbonate. By simply exposing it dry 
and in powder, in an atmosphere of carbonic acid 
gas, it absorbs the requisite quantity to be converted 
into sesquicarbonate. And this sesquicarbonate is 
chiefly used by the makers of soda water. 

8. It ishardly proper to mention the manufactory 
of acetic acid from wood, which has been carried on 
for many years by Mr. Turnbull, because the first 
part of the process is, I believe, carried on at a dis- 
tance, for the sake of the wood—I mean, the distilla- 
tion of the wood. To free the acetic acid from the 
tar, which destroys its flavour and taste, the acid is 
combined with lime, and the acetate of lime exposed 
to a heat sufficiently high to char the foreign bodies 
with which it is impregnated, the acetic acid being 
capable of resisting a higher temperature without 
decomposition than most compound vegetable bodies. 
The acetate of lime thus purified is decomposed by 
sulphuric acid, and the acetic acid obtained by dis- 
tillation. By this process it may be obtained very 
strong. I have it composed of one atom acetic acid, 
and one atom water. When of this strength, it crys- 
tallizes in winter, but becomes liquid again in sum- 
mer. In the same manufactory there is another 
liquid prepared, namely, pyroxylic spirit, now well 
known. A most interesting set of experiments on it 
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has been made by Dumas, who has distinguished its | constitution of absolute alcohol was resolved into its 


basis by the name of methylene, and has discovered 
various new compounds which it is capable of 
forming. 

9. Another chemical manufacture of considerable 
importance, and which I believe to be peculiar to 
Glasgow, is iodine. A few years ago, there were no 
fewer than ten manufiactories, in each of which it was 
made to a considerable extent; but as iodine is 
only used in medicine, the sale is necessarily limited, 
and I believe that most of these works are now aban- 
doned. The process followed by all the makers was, 
I believe, the contrivance of Mr. Macintosh. Iodine 
is made from kelp, and it deserves attention, that 
those kinds of kelp that contain most potash con- 
tain, at the same time, the most iodine. The kelp 
is lixiviated, and all the salts that can be extracted 
from the solution by evaporation are separated. The 
mother water remaining is now mixed with an excess 
of sulphuric acid. A great quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is evolved, the bad effects of which on the 
workmen are obviated by setting it on fire, and allow- 
ing it to burn as it is extracted from the liquid. ‘To 
the liquid thus freed from sulphuretted hydrogen and 
from ,muriatic acid, a quantity of binoxide of man- 
ganese, equal in weight to the sulphuric acid em- 
ployed, is added. The whole is put into a leaden 
still, and heated to a temperature which must not 
exceed 190° or 200° at most. The iodine passes 
into the receiver, which consists of a series of sphe- 
rical glasses, having two mouths opposite to each 
other, and inserted the one into the other. 

10. It may seem superfluous to mention soap, he- 
cause it is a manufacture universally known: but 
soap of a very superior quality is made in Glasgow. 
The number of soap works amounts to seven, and 
one of these, that at St. Rollox, is the third, if not 
the second, in point of extent, in Great Britain. 
The ingredients of soap are soda, tallow, and rosin, 
and sometimes palm oil. Two kinds only of hard 
soap are made here, namely, yellow and white. The 
yellow soap is made by boiling 9.75 cwt. of tallow, 
3.25 ewt. of rosin, 4 cwt. of soda ash, equivalent to 
2ewt. soda, mixed with the requisite quantity of 
water. The white by boiling 15 ewt. of tallow, 4 ewt. 
of soda ash in the same manner. Tallow, which is a 
compound of two oily acids and glycerine, undergoes 
decomposition, and the soda combines with the acid 
and forms soap. When the combination is complete, 
a quantity of common salt is put into the hot liquor. 
It dissolves in the water, and the soap separates, and 
swims on the top. It isnow allowed to cool to 150° 
at an average, and then taken out in a liquid state, 
and poured into frames, where it is allowed to be- 
come solid, and then cut into the usual parallelo- 
pipeds, or wedges, as they are called. It is custo- 
mary, during the cleansing of the soap, as the pouring 
it into the frame is called, to mix it with a quantity 
of caustic soda ley. The soap made in Glasgow is 
usually a compound of— 

1 atom oily acid .... 53 


or por cent. 74.6 
2 atoms soda 8 ~ 11.2 
9 atoms water 10.125 a 14.2 


71.125 
White soap is cleansed at the average temperature 
of 181°. Its constitution is precisely the same as 
that of yellow soap. 

11. Bleaching of cotton cloth is carried on here to 
a great extent. It consists of four processes :—1st, 
The goods are boiled with lime, at a temperature 
above the boiling point of water. The process is 
curious, and deserves to be seen. 2nd, The cloth is 
steeped in a solution of bleaching powder. 3rd, It 
is boiled with caustic soda or potash. 4th, It is steeped 
in water acidulated with sulphuric acid. 

12. Turkey red dyeing has been practised here for 
almost half a century. 

13. I need hardly mention calico printing, which 
is carried on here to a great extent; glass-making, 
which is carried on here or on the Clyde in all its 
branches ; starch-making, of which there is only one 
manufactory. The manufacture of the dye stuff called 
cudbear, employed in dyeing red, has long been 
carried on here ; so has the distillation of spirits, and 
the manufacture of ether. 

* Additional Observations on the Voltaic Decom- 
position of Alcohol,’ by Arthur Connell, Esq. 

The author showed, a few years ago, that under 
powerful voltaic agency, the water entering into the 





elements, hydrogen being evolved at the negative 
pole, and oxygen going to the positive, where it 
produces secondary effects of oxidation (‘Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xiii.) ; and 
that the galvanic agency was greatly increased by 
dissolving minute quantities of potash in the alcohol, 
so small a quantity as yhth part having a marked 
effect, by increasing the conducting power of the 
liquid. As it had been objected that the water of the 
hydrate of potash employed might contribute to the 
result, the author has since employed potassium in- 
stead of hydrate of potash, with precisely the same 
effects. It is known, that when potassium is dissolved 
by alcohol, it is oxidated with evolution of hydrogen, 
so that in this way we produce the same conse- 
quences as if we added anhydrous potash. By adding 
small quantities of potassium, such as 3), or gh, to 
absolute alcohol (sp. gr. 791.8, at 66° F.), and then 
submitting the liquid to voltaic action, hydrogen was 
given off at the negative pole; and when the effect 
ceased, it was renewed by re-charging the battery, and 
again adding a similar small quantity of potassium ; 
and the usual secondary effects of oxidation were 
produced at the positive pole. In instituting a com- 
parison between the quantity of hydrogen thus given 
off, and that evolved by the same electric current 
from acidulated water, it is necessary that a powerful 
current should be employed, and a somewhat larger 
quantity of potassium dissolved, because otherwise, 
from the inferior conducting power of the liquid, and 
from a little of the hydrogen entering into the con- 
stitution of the secondary products, the quantity of 
hydrogen evolved from the alcohol is somewhat less 
than that from the acidulated water; and the com- 
parison is best instituted during the early stages of 
the action, hecause the conducting power of the 
liquid diminishes as the potash gets saturated by the 
secondary products, and the electric energy declines 
also. The author still regards these experiments as 
affording the only direct proof which we yet have of 
the existence of water as such in absolute alcohol. 

Prof. Granam had no doubt of the accuracy of 
the experimental results, but thought that the hy- 
drogen might come from the alcohol itself, without 
the intervention of water.—Mr. ConneELL conceived 
it to be impossible, on electro-chemical grounds, that 
hydrogen should go to one pole, and the other consti- 
tuents of alcohol to the other, there being no evidence 
of any other one substance at the positive pole which 
could have been in combination with hydrogen, as 
an electrolytic combination. On the contrary, the 
products at the positive were various, such as resinous 
matter, and carbonic acid uniting with potash, when 
potash was in solution, and all were products of ozi- 
dation, similar to those obtained by.other methods of 
oxidating alcohol; and oxygen itself could, by parti- 
cular arrangement, formerly detailed, be made visible 
in a state of evolution at the positive pole.—Dr. 
Tuomson referred to Dr. Ritchie's statement, several 
years ago, that olefiant gas was given off at the 
negative pole; and Mr. Prarsa.t stated that he 
had been present at Dr. Ritchie’s experiments.—Mr. 
Connell answered, that he had examined the gas care- 
fully by chlorine and by the electric spark, and found 
it not to be olefiant gas, but hydrogen; and he 
conceived that the idea that it was olefiant gas had 
arisen from the presence of vapour of alcohol and of 
common air derived from the alcohol, which some- 
times causes a residuum after detonation with oxygen. 

‘Process for preparing Hydrobromic and Hydri- 
odie Acids,’ by Dr. R. W. Glover, of Newcastle — 
Dr. Glover having observed that the solid bromide 
and iodide of barium are decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, with the evolution of hydrobromic and hydri- 
odic acids, without bromine or iodine being set free, 
proposed the employment of these salts of barium as 
very convenient sources of the above-named hydra- 
cids in atomic proportions. 

*On the compound, or radical called Kakodyl,’ 
by Professor Bunsen, of Marburg. 

The object of this paper was to describe a new 
radical resembling alcohol, in which arsenic replaced 
the oxygen of that compound. This radical enters 
into numerous combinations, forming, with oxygen, 
a peculiar acid called kakodylic acid. The oxide of 
kakodyl has so great an affinity for oxygen, that when 
exposed to the air it immediately inflames. The 
bodies produced by the combustion are arsenious acid, 





carbonic acid, and water. By the further oxidation 
of the oxide of kakodyl, kakodylic acid is produced, 
The sulphuret of kakodyl is similar in composition 
to the oxide, and participates in many of its proper- 
ties. The telluret, selenuret, iodide and bromide of 
kakodyl were also examined. The danger attending 
these experiments is very great, and the poisonous 
effects produced by the inhalation of the vapour were 
described as dreadful. Kakodyl is produced from 
the liquor of cadet, and is extremely interesting as 
being a link connecting organic and inorganic 
chemistry. Professor Bunsen is engaged in further 
experiments on this subject, and has already obtained 
many new combinations. 

‘On a new Method of Preparing Morphia and its 
Salts,’ by Dr. Mohr, of Coblentz. 

The plan adopted by the author for separating 
morphia from narcotin and all other heterogeneous 
substances, consists in dissolving it in an excess of 
caustic lime, and precipitating it by muriate of am- 
monia. This method of precipitation is, in principle, 
very similar to the precipitation of alumina, from a 
solution in caustic potash. The process is as follows: 
the opium is boiled in water, in which it readily dis- 
solves; the decoction is strained through a linen 
cloth and the dregs are pressed ; this operation of 
boiling and straining is repeated twice on the same 
quantity of opium, and the solution of the whole 
concentrated until its weight is four times that ofthe 
opium employed. The concentrated solution is, 
while still warm, mixed with milk of lime, prepared 
with a quantity of dry lime equal to the fourth part 
of the weight of the opium. The mixture is heated 
till it boils, and is filtered through linen while hot. 
The filtered liquor has a light brown yellow colour. 
While still hot it is mixed with pulverized sal am- 
moniac in excess ; the lime is saturated with muriatic 
acid, ammonia is set free, and the morphia is preci- 
pitated. When the solution is greatly concentrated, 
the precipitation is instantaneous, and is almost equal 
in volume to half the solution. When, however, 
the solution is less concentrated, there is at first no 
precipitation, but as the liquor cools open needles 
appear, and at a certain point a large mass of pre- 
cipitate is suddenly formed. The peculiarity of this 
process is, that it affords a well crystallized and fine 
product of morphia, without requiring the use of 
alcohol. This is owing to the circumstance that the 
ammonia is not added in a free state, but is generated 
in immediate contact with the substance to be acted 
upon. The morphia is nearly colourless; by dissolving 
it in muriatic acid, and subjecting the solution to 
crystallization, we obtain muriate of morphia, in per- 
fectly white crystals quite pure. The milk of lime, 
it is to be observed, must not be added to a boiling 
hot solution of the crude opium, otherwise the pre- 
cipitate adheres to the sides of the vessel, and does 
not afterwards re-dissolve perfectly. The liquor 
containing the morphia should either be cold or only 
luke warm when the milk of lime is added to it. If 
it is boiling hot it must be added to the milk of lime, 
and not vice versd. 

Dr. Grecory observed, that this was an excellent 
method of preparing morphia on the small scale and 
for class-room experiments, and complimented the 
author on his knowledge of the English language, in 
which the paper was written. 

The last paper read was by Mr. Sturcron ‘On a 
peculiar Class of Voltaic Phenomena.’—The author 
directed attention to some experiments published by 
himself in 1830, and to his theory respecting the 
electro-chemical action of the simplest metals on acid 
and other solutions. He stated that the fact of iron 
not precipitating copper from its sulphate and other 
solutions, as recently observed by Prof. Schénbein, 
was one of the many beautiful phenomena discovered 
by Keir, and published in the Phil. Trans. for 1790. 

SATURDAY. 

*On a New Method of Photogenic Drawing,’ by 
Dr. Schiifhaeutl. 

After some observations on the comparatively 
low value of all drawings taken by means of the 
camera-obscura, in an artistical point of view, and 
on the principal points on which Mr. Talbot’s and 
M. Daguerre’s methods of fixing the drawings of 
the camera-obscura were founded, the author pro- 
ceeded to describe his peculiar methods of producing 
photogenic drawings in Mr. Talbot's, that is, in @ 
negative way ; then, secondly, he described two new 
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methods of obtaining photographs in a positive way. 
His first method tended to obtain a paper of very 
great sensibility by a comparatively short process. 
He recommended Penny’s improved patent metallic 
paper, and spreading a concentrated solution of the 
nitrate of silver (140 grains to 24 drachms of fused 
nitrate to 6 fluid drachms of distilled water), by 
merely drawing the paper over the surface of the 
solution contained in a large dish. In order to con- 
vert this nitrate of silver into a chloride, the author 
exposed it to the vapours of boiling muriatic acid. A 
coating of a chloride of silver, shining with a peculiar 
silky lustre, was by this method generated on the 
surface of the paper, without penetrating into its 
mass; and inorder to give to this coating of chloride 
the highest degree of sensibility, it was dried, and 
then drawn over the surface of the solution of the 
nitrate of silver again. After having been dried, the 
paper was ready for use; and no repetition of this 
treatment was able to improve its sensitiveness. The 
author's process for fixing definitively the drawing 
was as follows :—He steeped the drawing from five 
to ten minutes in alcohol, and, after removing all 
superfluous moisture by means of blotting-paper, and 
drying it slightly before the fire, the paper thus pre- 
pared is finally drawn through diluted muriatic acid, 
mixed with a few drops of an acid nitrate of quick- 
silver, into the minutiz of the preparation of which 
we cannot here enter. The addition of the nitrate of 
mercury requires great caution, and its proper action 
must be tried first on paper slips, upon which have 
been produced different tints and shadows by ex- 
posure to light; because, if added in too great a 
quantity, the lightest shades disappear entirely. The 
paper, after having been drawn through the above- 
mentioned solution, is washed well in water, and then 
dried in a degree approaching to about 158° Fahr., 
or, in fact, till the white places of the paper assume 
avery slight tinge of yellow. The appearance of this 
tint indicates that the drawing is fixed permanently. 
The author's way for reversing the drawing is, in the 
principal points, the same as that suggested by Mr. Fox 
Talbot. In order to obtain a photogenic drawing in 
adirect or positive way, the author uses his above- 
mentioned paper, allows it to darken in a bright 
sunlight, and macerates it for at least half an hour in 
a liquid, which is prepared by mixing one part of the 
already described acid solution of nitrate of mercury 
with from nine to ten parts of alcohol. A bright lemon- 
yellow precipitate, of basic hyponitrate of the protoxide 
of quicksilver falls, and the clear liquor is preserved 
for use. The macerated paper is removed from the 
alcoholic solution, and quickly drawn over the sur- 
face of diluted hydrochloric acid (1 part strong acid 
to 7 or 10 of water), then quickly washed in water, 
and slightly and carefully dried in a heat not ex- 
ceeding 212° of Fahr. The paper is in this state 
ready for being bleached by the rays of the sun; and 
in order to fix the obtained drawing, nothing more 
is required than to steep the paper a few minutes 
in alcohol, which dissolves the free bichloride of mer- 
cury. The maceration must not be continued too 
long, as in that case the paper begins to darken again. 
The author's second method of producing positive 
photogenic drawings was by using metallic plates, 
and covering them with a layer of hydruret of 
carbon, prepared by dissolving pitch in alcohol, and 
collecting the residuum on a filter. This, when well 
washed, is spread as equally as possible over a heated 
even metallic plate of copper. The plate is then 
carbonized in a closed box of cast iron, and, after 
cooling, passed betwixt two polished steel rollers, re- 
sembling a common copper-plate printing-press. The 
plate, after this process, is dipped into the above-men- 
tioned solution of the nitrate of silver, and instantly 
exposed to the action of the camera. The silver is, 
by the action of the rays of the sun, reduced into a 
perfect metallic state, and the lights expressed by the 
different density of the milk-white deadened silver, 
the shadows by the black carbonized plate. In a 
few seconds, the picture is finished ; and the plate 
1s so sensitive, that the reduction of the silver begins 
even by the light ofacandle. For fixing the image, 
nothing else is required, except dipping the plate in 
alcohol mixed with a small quantity of the hypo- 
sulphite of soda, or of pure ammonia. 

Prof. Granam then gave an Abstract of Prof. 
Liebig’s New Chemical Views relative to Agriculture 
and Physiology, as contained in his Report on the 





applications of Organic Chemistry in Agriculture and 
Physiology. 

The primary source, it is observed, whence man 
and animals derive the means of their growth and 
support, is the vegetable kingdom. Plants, on the 
other hand, find new nutritive material on/y in in- 
organic substances. It is obvious, that the last pro- 
position, if true, will afford a firm basis on which to 
build the superstructure of the chemical physiology 
of plants. <A different opinion has hitherto pre- 
vailed. The fertility of every soil has been gene- 
rally supposed by physiologists to depend on the pre- 
sence in it of a peculiar substance, to which they have 
given the name of humus. This substance, believed 
to be the principal nutriment of plants, and to be 
extracted by them from the soil in which they grow, 
is itself the product of the decay of other plants. The 
obvious difference in the growth of plants, according to 
the known abundance or scarcity of humus, was con- 
sidered an incontestible proof of the correctness of 
this opinion. Yet Liebig adduces the most conclusive 
proofs that humus, in the form in which it exists in 
the soil, does not yield the smallest nourishment to 
plants. Ist. The humus or humic acid of chemists, 
(obtained by means of precipitating an alkaline decoc- 
tion of mould or peat by means of acids,) although 
soluble, when newly precipitated, is known to become 
completely insoluble when dried in the air, or when 
exposed in the moist state to the freezing tempera- 
ture. This is also demonstrated by treating a portion 
of good mould with cold water. The fluid remains 
colourless, and is found to have dissolved less than 
100,000th part of its weight of organic matters, and 
to contain merely the salts which are present in rain 
water. Decayed wood also yields only slight traces 
of soluble materials. It has, indeed, been admitted 
by physiologists, that humic acid, in its unaltered 
condition, cannot serve for the nourishment of 
plants; and hence they have assumed, that the lime 
or the different alkalies found in the ashes of vege- 
tables render soluble the humic acid, and fit it for 
the process of assimilation. But even supposing the 
humic acid to be absorbed by plants, in the form of 
that salt, which contains the largest proportion of 
humic acid, namely, the humate of lime, Liebig 
shows, from the known quantity of the alkaline bases 
contained in the ashes of plants, in relation to the 
carbon they contain, that not so much as 1-30th of 
the carbon of fir wood, nor so much as 1-20th of the 
carbon of wheat straw, could be derived from humus 
in this way. 2nd. Humate of lime requires 2,500 
parts of water for solution. Now, supposing all the 
rain waterwhich falls upon a field to become saturated 
with humate of lime, and to be absorbed by the plants 
growing upon it, then the quantity of humate of lime, 
which the plants thus nourished could obtain, might 
be calculated.. But it proves to be quite insufficient 
to account for the carbon contained in the corn orin 
beet-root grown upon the land. 3rd. A certain quan- 
tity of carbon is taken every year from a forest or 
meadow, in the form of wood or hay, and, in spite 
of this, the quantity of carbon in the soil augments 
—it becomes richer in humus. 

The carbon of plants must therefore be derived 
from other sources; and as the soil does not yield it, 
it can only be extracted from the atmosphere. Phy- 


siologists, in attempting to explain the origin of | 


carbon in plants, overlook the circumstance that the 
question is intimately connected with that of the 
origin of humus. It is universally admitted that 
humus arises from the decay of plants. No primitive 
humus, therefore, can have existed, for plants must 
have preceded the humus. That plants derive the 
carbon exclusively from the decomposition of carbonic 
acid, chiefly and often entirely supplied by the atmo- 
sphere, is the conclusion to which Liebig arrives. 
They restore oxygen at the same time to the atmo- 
sphere, agreeably to the observation of Priestley, De 
Saussure, and others. The decomposition of carbonic 
acid, it is true, is arrested by the absence of light, 
and then plants appear to produce and evolve car- 
bonic acid. But then, namely, at night, according 
to Liebig, a true chemical process commences, in 
consequence of the action of the oxygen in the air 
upon the organic substances composing the leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit. This process is not at all con- 
nected with the life of the vegetable, because it goes 
on in a dead plant exactly as in a living one. The 
formation of acids is effected during the night by a 


true process of oxidation; the volatile oils also 
change into resins by the absorption of oxygen. The 
carbonic acid, which has been absorbed by the leaves 
and by the roots, together with water, ceases to be 
decomposed on the departure of day-light : it is dis- 
solved in the juices, which pervade all parts of the 
plant, and escapes through the leaves by evaporation. 
Plants which live in a soil containing humus, exhale 
much more carbonic acid during the night than those 
which grow in dry situations—the decomposition of 
the humus in the soil affording additional carbonic 
acid to the roots of the former. The opinion is not 
new that the carbonic acid of the air serves for the 
nutriment of plants, and that the carbon is assimi- 
lated by them, having been advocated by the ablest 
natural philosophers, but has not been properly 
appreciated by naturalists—partly, Liebig believes, 
from their imperfect acquaintance with chemistry, 
and partly from certain objectionable experiments 
which were instituted by them in order to decide 
the point. That the developement of the plants 
growing from seeds sown in pure Carrara marble and 
in sulphur did not advance far, although sprinkled 
with carbonic acid water, is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that many conditions are necessary for the life 
of plants ; those of each genus requiring special con- 
ditions, and should but one of these be wanting, 
although all the rest be supplied, the plants will not 
be brought to maturity. The sources of the nitrogen 
and earthy bodies, which all plants contain, were 
withheld in these experiments. The mere observa- 
tion of a wood or a meadow, Liebig considers infi- 
nitely better adapted to decide the question, than all 
the trivial experiments under a glass globe. Having 
shown that the carbon of plants is derived from the 
atmosphere, Liebig next inquires what power is 
really exerted on vegetation by the humus of the soil. 

Woody fibre, in a state of decay, is the substance 
called humus. This body possesses the property to 
convert oxygen into carbonic acid. A substance then 
remains, mould, which is the product of the complete 
decay of woody fibre. It constitutes the principal 
part of all the strata of brown coal and peat. Humus 
is acontinued source of carbonic acid, which it emits 
very slowly. Such is the chief function which Liebig 
ascribes to it in vegetation, There is no reason to 
believe that humus, if absorbed by plants, would not 
be assimilated, more than sugar, starch, and gum, 
which humus considerably resembles, and which, 
when absorbed by the roots of plants, are not assi- 
milated, but again discharged by the roots, or ex- 
creted by the leaves. Cultivation is useful, as tilling 
and loosening the soil allows access of air to the 
humus, and thus gives rise to the formation of car- 
bonic acid. When a plant is quite matured, and 
when the leaves, the organs by which it obtains food 
from the atmosphere, are formed, the carbonic acid 
of the soil is no further required. 

The Assimilation of Hydrogen.—The solid part of 
plants (woody fibre) contains carbon and the consti- 
tuents of water (C + H,O), or the elements of car- 
bonic acid, together with a certain quantity of 
hydrogen. The wood may be formed from a combi-' 
nation of the carbon of the carbonic acid with the 
elements of water, under the influence of solar light, 
the oxygen of the carbonic acid being at the same 
time evolved. Or,—and this view Liebig thinks more 
probable,—plants, under thesame circumstances, may 
decompose water, the hydrogen of which is assimi- 
lated along with carbonic acid. The oxygen disen- 
gaged from plants will therefore come from water, 
But the volume of this gas set free would be the 
same, whether derived from the decomposition of 
carbonic acid or of water. A part, or the whole of 
the oxygen besides contained in the carbonic acid, 
| must also be set free, in the formation of such a 
| substance as an essential oil, which contains only a 
| small portion of oxygen, or no oxygen, as a consti- 

tuent. . : 
| On the Origin and Assimilation of Nitrogen.—Prof. 

Liebig established the fact that the third of the orga- 
nic elements is uniformly derived by plants from 
ammonia. Like water, that body admits of numerous 
transformations in contact with other bodies. He 
has d trated the exist of a ia in the 











atmosphere, by original experiments, having obtained 
it in a minute but sensible quantity from rain-water 
| collected at a distance from all habitations. The 
| diffusion of this substance in the mineral kingdom is 
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also evinced by the existence of calcareous nitre soils 
and rocks, there being good reason to consider nitric 
acid as a product of the transformation of the former. 
A salt of ammonia also sublimes with the boracic 
acid, condensed in the hot boracie lagoons of Tus- 
cany. Ammonia is also observable in the state of a 
salt in the juices of plants. The juices of the maple- 
tree and of beet-root are found, in the process of 
preparing sugar from them, to contain ammonia in 
considerable quantities. Putrified urine contains 
nitrogen in the forms of carbonate, phosphate, and 
lactate of ammonia, and in no other form. It is 
employed in Flanders as a manure with the best re- 
sults. Animal manure, Liebig believes to act only 
by the formation of ammonia. The latter substance 
must also form the red and blue colouring matter of 
flowers.—The evident influence of gypsum upon the 
growth of grasses, the striking fertility and luxuriance 
of a meadow upon which it is strewed, depends only 
upon its fixing in the soil the ammonia of the atmo- 
sphere, which would otherwise be volatilized with the 
water which evaporates. The ammonia, which is in 
the state of carbonate, is then decomposed, as in the 
manufacture of sal ammoniac, and the sulphate of 
ammonia produced. The advantage of manuring 
fields with burned clay and the fertility of ferruginous 
soils, which have been considered as facts so incom- 
prehensible, are explained in an equally simple 
manner. The true cause is this:—The oxides of 
iron and alumina are distinguished from all other 
metallic oxides by their power of forming solid com- 
pounds with ammonia. The ammonia is separated 
from them by every shower of rain, and conveyed in 
solution to the soil. Powdered charcoal surpasses all 
other substances in the power to absorb ammonia 
and other gases, and has been observed to promote 
vegetation in an extraordinary degree. Decaying 
wood possesses the same property. Humus, there- 
fore, is not only a slow and constant source of car- 
bonic acid, but is also a means by which the neces- 
sary nitrogen is conveyed to plants. Nitrogen, 
Liebig observes, is found in lichens, which grow on 
basaltic rocks. Our fields produce more of it than 
we have given them as manure, and it exists in all 
kinds of soils and minerals which were never in con- 
tact with organic substances. The nitrogen in these 
cases could only have been attracted from the atmo- 
sphere. Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, contain 
the elements necessary for the support of animals and 
vegetables. The same substances (he adds) are the 
ultimate products of the chemical processes of decay 
and putrefaction. All the innumerable products of 
vitality resume, after death, the original form from 
which they sprung. And thus death—the complete 
dissolution of an existing generation—becomes the 
source of life for a new one. 

But another class of substances is also necessary 
for the life of vegetables. 

The Inorganic Constitution of Plants.—These sub- 
stances are found in the ashes left after the incinera- 
tion of plants, although in a changed condition. 
Many of these inorganic constituents vary according 
to the soil in which the plants grow, but a certain 
number of them are indispensable to their develope- 
ment. Phosphate of magnesia in combination with 
ammonia is an invariable constituent of the seeds of 
all kinds of grasses. Plants also contain various 
organic acids, all of which are in combination with 
bases, such as potash, soda, lime, or magnesia. Of 
the different alkaline bases found in plants, Liebig 
finds reason to conclude, that any one may be sub- 
stituted for another, the action of all being the same. 
But the number of equivalents of these various bases 
remains the same. The analyses of Berthier and 
Saussure show that the nature of a soil exercises a 
decided influence on the quantity of different metallic 
oxides contained in the plants which grow upon it: 
that magnesia, for example, was contained in the 
ashes of a pine-tree, grown at Mont Breven, while it 
was absent from the ashes of a tree of the same spe- 
cies from Mont La Salle, and that even the propor- 
tion of lime and potash was very different. But 
although the composition of the ashes of these pine- 
trees was so very different, they contained an equal 
number of equivalents of metallic oxides; or, what 

the same thing, the quantity of oxygen contained 
in all the bases was in both cases the same—heing 
expressed by the number 9.01 in one case, and by 
8.95 in another, a coincidence which had escaped the 





notice of the analyst himself. It is certain that par- 
ticular acids exist in different vegetables, and are 
necessary to their life; some alkaline base is also 
indispensable, in order to enter into combination with 
the acids, which are always found in the state of salts. 
The perfect developement of a plant is therefore de- 
pendent on the presence of alkalies or alkaline earths, 
and its growth is arrested when these substances are 
totally wanting, and impeded when they are only 
deficient. Hence it is that of two kinds of tree, the 
wood of which contains unequal quantities of alkaline 
bases, one may grow luxuriantly in several soils, upon 
which the other can scarcely vegetate. ‘Thus 10,000 
parts of oak-wood yield 250 parts of ashes, and the 
same quantity of fir-wood only 83 parts. Hence, 
firs and pines find a sufficient quantity of alkalies in 
granitic and barren sandy soils, in which oaks will not 
grow. Liebig supplies various additional illustrations 
of the influence of the alkaline metallic oxides on vege- 
tation, amply sufficient to place beyond controversy 
these conclusions, so important to agriculture and to 
the cultivation of forests. One of these Prof.Graham 
quoted: a harvest of grain is obtained every thirty or 
forty years from the soil of the Luneburg heath, by 
strewing it with the ashes of the heath plants which 
grow on it. These plants, during the long period 
mentioned, collect the potash and soda from the de- 
composing minerals of the soil, which are conveyed 
to them by rain water; and it is by means of these 
alkalies that oats, barley, and rye, to which they are 
indispensable, are enabled to grow on this sandy 
heath. The supposition of alkalies, metallic oxides, or 


inorganic matter in general being produced by plants, | 


is entirely refuted by such well authenticated facts. 
It is thought very remarkable, that those plants of 
the grass tribe, the seeds of which furnish food for 
man, follow him like the domestic animals. But none 
of our corn plants can bear perfect seeds, that is, seeds 
yielding flour, without a large supply of phosphate of 
magnesia and ammonia, substances which they re- 
quire for their maturity. Hence these plants grow 
only in a soil where these three constituents are 
found combined, and no soil is richer in them than 
those where men and animals dwell together. Prof. 
Liebig then applies these great fundamental princi- 
ples, in this report, to the art of culture, under the fol- 
lowing heads: use of humus—nutrition and growth of 
plants—necessity of azotized substances—influence of 
the food on the produce—composition of soils—the 
fertility of soils—fallow. Then, under the head of 
interchange (rotation) of crops and manure, he dis- 
cusses the varieties and applications of particular 
manures, composition of animal manures, the essen- 
tial elements of mAnure, bone manure, manure sup- 
plies nitrogen, mode of applying urine, value of 
human excrements. In the second part of his report, 
Prof. Liebig discusses the chemical processes of fer- 
mentation, decay, and putrefaction, under the heads 
of chemical transformations—eremacausis or decay 
—vinous fermentation—wine and beer—decay of 
woody fibre—on the mouldering of bodies—and on 
poisons, contagious matter, and miasms. The novel 
theoretical views with which this department of the 
work abounds, are remarkable, equally with those of 
the preceding part, for their profundity and for their 
valuable applications, The subjects discussed, how- 
ever, are numerous, and of such a nature that great 
injustice would necessarily be done to them in a short 
and hasty abstract. 

Dr. Grecory stated, that having studied Prof. 
Liebig’s work, it appeared to him in the highest 
degree important, as being the first attempt to apply 
the newly-created science of Organic Chemistry to 
Agriculture; that, in his opinion, from this day might 
be dated a new era in that art, from the principles 
established, with such profound sagacity, by Prof. 
Liebig. He was also of opinion, that the British 
Association had just reason to be proud of such a 
work, as originating in their recommendation. 

Dr. PLayrarr ‘On a New Fat Acid.\—Dr. Play- 
fair had examined some of the vegetable fats, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the margaric acid 
contained in them possessed a constant composition. 
He remarked that the acid in the butter of nutmegs 
was peculiar, and had not formerly been examined. 
Pelouze and Bondet have stated in the Annales de 
Chimie, that it is margaric acid. Dr. Playfair con- 
sidered that the radicals of serecic and cenanthic acid 
were similar; in the former, however, one equivalent 


of hydrogen is replaced by one equivalent of oxygen, 
It is a beautiful white crystalline compound melting 
at 49° C., and is soluble both in alcohol and ether, 
The combination of the acid with oxide of glyceril, 
exists in the butter; it unites with metallic oxides 
and forms salts: these were described, but the results 
are not susceptible of analysis,as they were principally 
numerical. The formula of the acid is C,, Hi, : 0, 


Dr. Erriine ‘On the Identity of Spiroilous and 
Saliculous Acid.’—The oil discovered by M. Pagen- 
stecher, and obtained by the distillation of the spirza 
ulmaria, has already attracted considerable attention. 
Dr. Ettling had analyzed it previously to the appear- 
ance of M. Piria’s valuable paper on Salicyl. The 
oil decomposes into two oils on keeping, one of which 
is specifically lighter, the other heavier than water. 
Dr. Ettling discovered that{the latter possessed the 
same composition as hydrated benzoicacid. Theaction 
of ammonia on the oil gives riseto some new interesting 
compounds. In order to obtain these compounds 
it is indifferent whether saliculous or spiroilous acid 
be employed. The final product of the action 
of ammonia upon these, is the amide of salicy] (sali- 
| eylamide). This body evidently belongs to the class 
| of amides, for it does not evolve ammonia, on the ad- 
| dition either of potash or of acids. The cause of its 
| formation is as follows: three atoms of saliculous 
| acid unite with three atoms of ammonia, and form 
saliculite of ammonia, whilst three of hydrogen and 
oxygen combine together and form water. This 
| salicvlamide unites with copper, iron, and lead, 
forming compounds. 

Professor Liebig ‘On Poisons, Contagions, and 
| Miasms."—Dr. Piayrair stated that he had pre- 
| pared, at the request of the author, a statement of 
| Prof. Liebig’s new views on the subject of poisons, 
| Poisons might be divided into two classes, those be- 
| longing to the inorganic and organic kingdoms. 
| Many substances were called inorganic poisons which 
| had in reality no claim to be considered as such. 
Sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acid, when brought into 
contact with the animal economy, merely destroyed 
the continuity of the organs, and might be compared, 
in their modus operandi, to the action of a heated 
iron, or a sharp knife. But there are others—and 
these are the true inorganic poisons—which entered 
into combination with the substance of the organs 
without effecting any visible lesion of them. Thus 
it is known, that when arsenious acid or corrosive 
sublimate is added to a solution of muscular fibre, 
cellular tissue, or fibrin, these enter into combination 
with them, and become insoluble; when they are in- 
troduced into the animal organism the same circum- 
stance must happen. But the bodies formed by the 
union ofsuch poisons with animal substances are in- 
capable of putrefaction; they are incapable, there- 
fore, of effecting and suffering changes; in other words, 
organic life is destroyed. The high atomic weight of 
animal substances explains the cause of such small 
quantities being requisite for producing deadly effects. 
After stating several chemical details on this subject, 
it was shown that to unite with 100 grains of fibrin, 
as it exists in the human body, (in which it is com- 
bined with 30,000 parts of water) only 33 grains of 
arsenious acid are necessary, or 5 grains of corrosive 
sublimate. The second class of poisons were those 
belonging to the organic kingdom. For some such 
substances as brucia and strychnia, no data exist by 
which it can be determined to what cause their action 
may be assigned. But the morbid poisons, such as 
putrid animal and contagious matter, appear to owe 
their action to a peculiar agent, which exerts a much 
more general and powerful action than chemists are 
aware of. Thus, when oxide of silver is thrown into 
peroxide of hydrogen, the oxide is reduced, and me- 
tallic silver remains. Here there can be no affinity, 
for oxygen can have no affinity for oxygen. It is 
merely that a body in a state of motion or decompo- 
sition is capable of inducing upon or imparting its own 
state of motion or decomposition to any body with 
which it may be in contact. There is a disease fre- 
quently produced in Germany by using decayed 
sausages as an article of food. The symptoms attend- 
ing the disease are remarkable, and distinctly indi- 
cate its cause. The patient afflicted with the disease 
becomes much emaciated, driestoa compietemummy, 
and finally dies. The muscular fibre and all parts 
similarly composed disappear. The cause of this 
evidently is, that the state of decomposition, in which 
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the component parts of the sausages are, is com- 
municated to the constituents of the blood, and this 
state not being subdued by the vital principle, the 
disease proceeds until death ensues. It is remark- 
able that the carcases of the individuals, who have 
died in consequence of it, are not subject to putre- 
faction. The cause of the action of contagious 
matter is similar. It is merely a gaseous matter in 
the state of transformation, and capable of imparting 
the state of transposition, in which its atoms are, to 
the elements of the blood. It is capable of being re- 
produced in the blood just as yeast causes its own 
reproduction in fermenting wort. The causes of the 
action of yeast and of contagion were shown to be 
the same, and examples were produced in which 
similar reproductions take place in common chemical 
processes. There are two kinds of yeast used in the 
brewing of Bavarian beer. The fermentation caused 
by one is tumultuous ; that produced by the other is 
tranquil. They, therefore, induce the peculiar state 
of transposition in which their atoms are upon the 
elements of the sugar. The same was shown to be 
the case with the vaccine virus of cow and human 
small-pox, of which, one produces a violent action 
upon the constituents of the blood, whilst the other 
causes a gentle action quite distinct from the former. 

Prof. Hannay said he could not exactly coin- 
cide with the views proposed regarding the action of 
inorganic poisons, as he was convinced the cause of 
their virulence was owing to something further than 
mere combination with the animal membranes ; nor 
could he coincide in the comparison brought forward 
by Dr. Playfair, that sulphuric and oxalic acids 
merely acted like a heated iron, by destroying the 
continuity of particular organs. He thought that 
through the course of the inquiry chemistry had been 
too much kept in view, and that medicine had not 
been sutliciently consulted. It was singular to see 
us brought back to the time of Hippocrates, who 
also had affirmed that contagious matter was a kind 
of yeast acting in the blood.—Dr. PL Layrair ex- 
plained that Prof. Liebig expressly states in his 
report, that this subject cannot be completed without 
the co-operation of physiologists ; that he had there- 
fore merely brought forward the purely chemical part 
of theinquiry,and hoped thereby to draw the attention 
of physiologists to its further investigation. Hippo- 
erates had certainly compared the action of yeast 
with that of contagious matter, and the comparison 
was so apt that it could scarcely be avoided ; but the 
merit of Liebig’s views is, that he has explained the 
action of yeast, and shown that it is owing to a pecu- 
liar agent which has hitherto escaped attention, but 
which plays a very important part in the phenomena 
of combination and decomposition. 


FRIDAY. 
Section C.~-GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Prof. Jouxston submitted an account of the first 
part of his * Report on Chemical Geology.’ He re- 
ferred to the combination of science requisite to 
promote’geology. It had drawn upon the labour of 
the zoologist, the comparative anatomist, the botanist, 
the historian, the natural philosopher, and had now 
called in the assistance of the chemist. The Pro- 
fessor alluded to what had been done by the late Sir 
Humphry Davy and by the late Dr. Turner, in 
their application of chemistry to geology; and he 
had been requested by the Association to draw up a 
report of this application. Ile now brought forward 
his investigations on the most important of our 
mineral productions—namely, coal. Although some 
geologists may entertain a different opinion, he 
assumes for granted the vegetable origin of coal; 
and although it may be classified in various ways for 
economic or geological convenience, as into caking 
or not caking, bituminous or not bituminous, the 
true basis of the classification must depend on the 
chemical composition, Carbon, oxygen, and hy- 
drogen, are the components of living vegetables, and 
the same elements compose coal, but in different 
proportions. He distributed among the Members 
copies of the annexed table, exhibiting the approxi- 
Mate constitution of several varieties of coal, their 
Telation to lignin, or woody fibre, and to each other. 
In the decomposition of vegetable matter there are 
two agents always at hand—viz. atmospheric air and 
water, which resolve it into carbon, oxygen, and hy- 








drogen, forming with one another those combinations 
—carburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and water. 
Vegetable matter consequently in different states 
showed different proportions of these elements, and 
in the table we see the composition of vegetable 
matter in various fossil states. The quantity of 


carbon in all the different varieties of coal in the 
table was taken as a constant quantity; and from 
lignite downwards we see a progressive loss of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, until, in anthracite, the carbon is 
the chief component. 

















This is also borne out by experience. 
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In the | in anthracite,—this last commencing where the bitu- 
change from lignin to fossil wood, we find that car- | minous coal ended. 


In some places the anthracite 


bonic acid only is parted with; and this continues | becomes a kind of graphite, or black lead, that may 


without variation in all the kinds down to cannel | be made into pencils. 


coal. 
only carbonic acid, or choke damp; while in mines 
of coal lower in the scale, we find in addition car- 
buretted hydrogen, or fire damp, and this is shown 
also in the table,—the hydrogen diminishing in each 
variety as we approach anthracite. In some mines 
we find a confirmation of this theory. We find in 
some Yorkshire mines coal of different kinds, cannel 
coal being at the top, evidently proving that those 
below having been longer subjected to chemical 
action, had parted with more of their hydrogen. The 
same occurs in mines in Lancashire ; and a section, 
in illustration, is contained in Mr. Murchison’s work 
on the Silurian system. Prof. Johnston then entered 
into a consideration of what was the source of all 
this vegetable matter that formed coal. Had it been 
drifted, or had it been generated on the spot? He 
was inclined to the latter opinion; and it was the 
opinion of the practical miners in the north of Eng- 
land. He mentioned some of their arguments for 
this opinion. Coal is often found mixed with clay ; 
and many successive layers of coal occur one above 
another; but, above all, a very thin bed of coal is 
often found extending a considerable distance, and 
which they conceive could not have been drifted, 
but must have been derived from plants that had 
grown upon the spot. 


Mr. Puituirs considered that we could not as yet 
decide upon the drifting or non-drifting of the vegetable 
matter which formed the coal, as there were many 
arguments on both sides. Coal is found replacing 
parts of plants, which parts have been brought from 
some distance; and although in some instances we 
may observe fossil plants with their roots attached, 
yet great caution should be used, as they were often 
deceptive evidence; he had seen fossil stems attached 
to roots of a plant of a different species. It was also 
desirable to remark, that in different formations coal 
resulted from different plants. In the oolitic strata 
were small beds of coal originating from different 
plants than those of the regular carboniferous strata. 
—Mr. FrearHerstonnHaucn mentioned the great 
developement of carboniferous strata in the United 
States, where there were no oolitic strata; and he 
confirmed Mr. Johnston’s views of the composition of 
coal, from the descending series in that country ending 


The anthracite descends into 


In mines of lignite and cannel coal, we find | rocks of the C'ambrian age, and into graywacke, where 


he has found it presenting a filamentous appearance. 
He mentioned, also, the discovery, by Mr. R. C. 
Taylor, of becls in Cuba like the Newcastle beds, and 
the substance contained in them had been afterwards 
found to be indurated bitumen, like that of Trinidad, 
This could not be included in the same category as 
bituminous co:tl; and he conceived the same may be 
observed of anthracite—Dr. Buck anp instanced 
the asphaltum found near Lyons, in the upper oolite, 
and resembling coal, and that found near Neuchatel 
in tertiary strata: these were not of vegetable origin. 
In Trinidad, the bitumen poured out of the different 
sources would in time assume a similar appearance. 
He mentioned, also, Dr. Lindley’s experiments on 
the destruction of plants. Grasses immersed in 
water became very soon altered, while ferns resisted 
its action for a very long time. These latter are 
common in the carboniferous strata. The thin bed 
of coal mentioned by Prof. Johnston may have been 
formed of matter from small plants that had been 
drifted ; and he was of opinion that proofs of this 
drifting were conmmon. He instanced the famous 
tree found at Craigleith, near Edinburgh, and others 
found near Glasgow, which had been described by 
Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill.—Prof. Johnston asserted, 
in conclusion, that bituminous matter must be of 
vegetable origin ; in fact, chemistry proved it. Dis- 
tillation of vegetable matter in a gas-work, or in the 
laboratory of a volcano, was the same process. 


*On Ancient Sea Cliffs and Needles in the Chalk 
of the Valiey of the Seine, in Normandy,’ by C. Lyell, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

“he observations in this paper are principally con- 
fined to that part of the winding valley of the Seine, 
which extends from Andelys to Elbeuf, a distance 
by the river of about thirty miles. This valley, which 
is from two to four miles wide, has been excavated 
through chalk with flints horizontally stratified, and 
about 300 or 350 feet in thickness, and a mass of 
overlying tertiary sand, gravel, and clay, from 30 to 
100 feet thick. The last-mentioned deposit consti- 
tutes a level platform, differing wholly in character 
from the chalk downs in England; but the slope of 
the hills bounding the Seine and its tributaries, where 





the chalk crops out, corresponds exactly in character 
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with the escarpments of the North and South Downs 
(in England). There is, however, this distinction, 
that the escarpments of the valley of the Seine, which 
are distant from two to four miles from each other, 
are broken at certain points by ranges of vertical and 
even overhanging cliffs of bare white chalk with flints, 
and by occasional needles and pinnacles of chalk. 
Mr. Lyell first referred to several natural precipices 
of chalk, which occur some on the right and some on 
the left bank of the Seine, above Andelys, or between 
that town and Meulan, aboyt fifteen miles in a 
straight line from Paris. In one of these localities, 
near Bonniéres, two distinct cliffs are seen, one above 
the other. He then described more particularly a 
great range of cliffs, about two miles long, at An- 
delys. 2ndly, another range and some pinnacles at 
Vattevilie, opposite Tournedos, and at Senneville ; 
and 3rdly, the cliffs of Elbeuf, or Orival. In regard 
to the first of these ranges, it commences on the right 
bank of the river, at Le Petit Andelys, and includes 
the rock on which stands Chateau Gaillard. The 
base of the range is generally about fifty feet above 
the alluvial plain of the Seine, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a steep green slope, resembling in outline 
a talus of fallen debris, but in many places compoged 
of solid rock. The inland cliffs themselves vary from 
fifty to a hundred feet in perpendicular height, their 
continuity being broken by a number of dry valleys 
or combes, in one of which, near Andelys, occurs a 
detached rock or needle called the Téte d’7Homme. 
The top of this rock presents a precipitous face 
towards every point of the compass; its vertical 
height being more than twenty feet on the side of the 
downs, and forty towards the Seine; and the average 
diameter of the pillar being thirty-six feet. Its com- 
position is the same as that of the larger cliffs in its 
neighbourhood, namely, white chalk, having occa- 
sionally a crystalline texture like marble, and layers 
of flint in nodules and tabular masses. The flinty 
beds often project in relief four or five feet be- 
yond the white chalk, which is.generally in a state 
of slow decomposition, either exfoliating, or being 
covered with white powder, like the chalk cliffs 
on the English coast, and like them, the surface of 
the rock is in some places encrusted with common 
salt. In regard to the origin of this superficial salt, 
it is difficult to conceive that the influence of the 
sea breezes can extend so far, as the distance is more 
than thirty miles from the nearest salt water ; but, on 
the other hand, the author could not ascertain that 
any saline matter was contained in the chalk itself. 
Other cliffs are then mentioned, situated on the 
right bank of the Seine, opposite Tournedos, between 
Andelys and Pont de l’Arche, where the precipices 
are from fifty to eighty feet high: several of their 
summits terminate in pinnacles, and one of these in 
particular is so completely detached as to present a 
perpendicular face fifty feet high towards the sloping 
down. On these cliffs several ledges are seen, which, 
in the author’s opinion, mark so many levels at 
which the waves of the sea encroached for a long 
period. There are also, above the summit of all the 
cliffs, three distinct parallel terraces, and as many 
cliffs, each about four feet high, which sweep round 
a small combe in a semicircular form, like the seats 
of an amphitheatre. If we then descend the river 
from Vatteville to a place called Senneville, we meet 
with a singular insulated needle, about fifty feet high, 
perfectly isolated on the escarpment of chalk on the 
right bank of the Seine. The third or last range of 
inland cliffs referred to is situated about twelve 
miles below, on the left bank of the Seine, be- 
ginning at Elbeuf, and comprehending the Roches 
d’Orival. Like those before described, it is in part 
overhanging, exhibits a white powdery surface, and 
consists entirely of horizontal chalk with flints. Its 
base is only a few feet above the level of the Seine; its 
height in some parts exceeds 200 feet. It is broken in 
one place by a pyramidal mass or needle called the 
Roche de Pignon, which stands out about 25 feet in 
front of the upper portion of the main cliffs, with 
which it is united by a narrow ridge about forty feet 
lower than itssummit. Its height is about two hun- 
dred feet, and, like the detached rocks before men- 
tioned at Senneville, Vatteville, and Andelys, may 
be compared to those needles of chalk which occur 
on the coast of Normandy, as well as in the Isle of 
Wight, and in Purbeck. The author then states, 
that while there are in some places marks of cliffs 





and terraces at six or more distinct levels, there is 
sometimes only one range of cliff, which may be 
a few feet or more than 200 feet in vertical height ; 
and on the other hand there is often no outbreak 
of bare rock or precipice, as is well exemplified 
in that part of the valley where the Cote des deux 
Amants faces that of Pont St. Pierre. The clifis, 
where they do exist, are usually confined to one 
side of the river, whether on the right or left bank. 
Various causes are assigned for this partial occur- 
rence of ancient cliffs, and the variety of their num- 
ber and elevation where they exist. It is assumed 
that the valley of the Seine was excavated by the 
waves and currents of the sea, during the slow, and 
probably intermittent, upheaval of the land. When 
the denuding operations, therefore, were in progress, 
the valley constituted a channel of the sea between 
two islands or two opposite coasts. Considerable cliffs 
could be formed at those points only against which 
the waves and currents set with peculiar force. 
Being thus originally partial, they subsequently be- 
came more rare by the obliterating action of frost 
and rain. It would also happen occasionally that a 
series of smaller cliffs would be united into one, 
when the undermining force of the sea caused it to 
encroach greatly at a certain point. 

In the conversation that followed, it was stated 
that saline incrustations were found on the surface of 
chalk far inland in England, and Prof. Jonnston 
considered the salt must exist in the chalk itself, 
perhaps deposited in its pores by running waters, all 
containing a small quantity of it. 

It was announced by the President, that arrange- 
ments had been made for an excursion, on the follow- 
ing day, to the island of Arran; and he directed 
attention toa model of the island, constructed by Mr. 
A. C. Ramsay ; also to a geological map and draw- 
ings, by the same gentleman, whom he then requested 
to make a communication on the geological fea- 
tures of the island, which would put the members in 
possession of the necessary information, before start- 
ing on the excursion. 

Mr. Ramsay stated, that the whole of the interior 
and more northerly portion of Arran is a mass of 
granite, forming the lowest rock of the series: this 
is surrounded by stratified formations, ranging from 
primary schists to sandstones belonging to the coal 
formation, described by Sedgwick and Murchison 
as the new red sandstone. The schistose rocks are 
much contorted, and contain innumerable quartz 
veins, often lying in lamine parallel to the stratifica- 
tion, at other times penetrating it laterally. On 
these slates repose old red sandstone with its conglo- 
merate, containing pebbles of schist and quartz, but no 
granite. Some of these quartz pebbles are rolled as 
if derived froma distant mass,now not existing; others 
are angular, seemingly imbedded in the conglomerate 
immediately on separation from the parent mass ; 
probably from the veins in the schist, the softer mate- 
rial of which forms part of the cement of the conglo- 
merate. The anticlinal line is in the centre of the 
old red sandstone, at North Sannox, and at its either 
extremity the coal measures dip to the north and 
south. To these succeed a newer red sandstone. The 
southern portion of the island is composed of masses 
of trap, porphyries, and syenites; bursting through 
and overlying the sandstone, they exhibited beautiful 
examples of penetrating dykes. There seems to 
have been a tranquil deposition of these various for- 
mations, no violent upheaving or depression: in 
proof of which the slate may be observed gradually 
merging into the old red sandstone, as in North 
Sannox Water, where there are several alternations of 
slaty conglomerate with the common puddingstone. 
At the Fallen Rocks, and on the boundary of Achat 
Farm, the old red sandstone assumes a conglomerate 
form ; but before passing into the coal measures, we 
find its component pebbles inclosed in carbonate of 
lime, forming a calcareous conglomerate, succeeded 
by ordinary beds of limestones, shales, and sandstones. 
It is equally impossible to define the boundary of 
the coal measures and overlying sandstone. Mr. 
Ramsay concluded that, from this want of sudden 
change in the formations, they were deposited tran- 
quilly in the bottom of the sea. In the northern 
parts of the island, from the fact of no granite frag- 
ments being found in the surrounding formations, 
the granite must be regarded as the newest rock. 
It often sends veins into the slate, but when raised to 





its present elevation it could not have been ina state 
of fusion, from its being never found overlying the 
slate, which has evidently been fissured, and partly 
elevated before deposition of the old red sandstone, 
There are two granites distinct in character, the 
one coarse-grained and crystalline, the other fine 
and softer: the former being near the slate, the latter 
in the central district. There seems to be a june- 
tion of them at the back of the Ben Noosh ridge, 
Veins of the fine granite penetrate the coarse, which 
latter is also traversed by trap and pitchstone dykes, 
but no dykes have been discovered in the fine granite, 
which appears to cut them off, when they approach 
it in the coarser rock. It is probable that this fine 
granite is newer than the trap formation, as it is 
found associated with it at the head of Glendhu, and 
sends veins into the newer red sandstone. This 
granite had been discovered by Mr. Ramsay in 1837, 
in Glendhu, and was not marked in any previous map. 
With respect to the recent elevation of Arran, an 
argument is afforded by the existence of an ancient 
sea cliff, the bottom forty feet above the present sea 
level, that surrounds the greater part of the island, 
In the slope from the bottom of the cliff to the pre. 
sent sea-beach are found recent shells similar to those 
now occurring on the shores ; these shells even occur 
at the entrance of the water-worn caves in the cliff. 
These caves are inclined to the south, almost in the 
direction of the anticlinal line, with their pillars at 
right angles to the stratification, and not to a hori- 
zontal plane, indicating clearly their elevation. Be- 
tween this cliff and the sea are numerous boulders of 
granite ; these, in many cases, do not rest on their 
broad ends, but on narrow bases, as if, when within 
the range of action of the waves, the lowest portion 
had been washed away. The farther they are re- 
moved from the ebb-tide, the more do they assume 
the appearance of inverted cones. Near the coal 
beds, on the north-east coast, is a bed of reddish 
limestone, dipping north-east towards the sea, and 
six or eight feet above its present level, having its 
surface honeycombed by former action of the waves, 
and containing perforations made by pholades. The 
quartz veins in the slate owe perhaps their origin to 
electric currents, aided by the contact of the slate 
with the heated mass of the granite. Near the gra- 
nite it appears to have been partly fused in several 
cases; and it exhibits great contortions to the dis- 
tance of a mile and a half from the granite. Some- 
times it assumes a granular appearance, like the 
igneous rock. Mr. Ramsay considered that these 
phenomena might be connected with Prof. Keilhau's 
theory. 

In the conversation which followed, Mr. Ramsay 
mentioned, that in Arran he had collected some data 
respecting the growth of peat, which was unequal 
in different places. In the time of Cromwell a num- 
ber of trees had been cut down, and since that period 
there has been a growth upon them of six and ahalf 
feet of peat. In another place, where Danish wea- 
pons had been found, there had been a growth of 
only three feet, although many centuries must have 
elapsed.—Mr. Murcuison alluded to the erroneous 
mode of marking the sandstones in Maculloch’s Map 
of Scotland, they being indicated by one colour.— 
Mr. Menreitu, Dr. Buck ann, and Mr, Kn1Pe par- 
ticularly instanced Dumfriesshire, which had both 
sandstones, although so coloured. 

The next paper was by Mr. Witt1am Kerr, ‘On 
the Geology of Castle Hill, Ardrossan.’ It is situated 
at the north-west extremity of the great Scotch coal 
field. On the north side of Ardrossan quay may be 
seen the old red sandstone dipping beneath the coal ; 
the pier is built on a trap dyke, and the baths upon 
another; between them the coal strata run into the 
sea at angles highly inclined. The Castle Hill is 
formed by an eruption of trap, chiefly in the condi- 
tion of claystone and clinkstone, with a vein of green 
serpentine running through it, without rising to the 
surface. In cutting for the railway, this vein has 
been exposed, and a portion removed. At first it 
was dark green, very brittle, and frequently coated 
with steatite; it then became darker in colour, and 
more compact, and is now becoming like ordinary 
greenstone. The claystone of the hill appears to 
have been fissured by the eruption of the serpentine; 
the fissures are filled with drift, in which are many 
fragments that bear such marks of fusion as to resem- 
ble scorie; they have often a ceiling of stalactite, 
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and a floor- of stalactitic conglomerate, formed of 
water-worn pebbles and recent sea shells, proving the 
elevation of the rock, the cavernous part being thirty 
feet above the present tide level. A little higher, 
in a sheltered spot, is a bed of recent shells, littorina 
sulgaris and patella vulgaris, which have been brought 
there in storms. 

Mr. Sanders gave an account of a raised beach at 
Woodspring Hill, eighteen miles west-south-west 
of Bristol, and two miles north of Weston-super- 
Mare; it is called Middle Hope on the Ordnance 
map, and is composed of mountain limestone. The 
shells occur at an elevation of twenty-five feet above 
ordinary spring tides, and were chiefly ¢ellina solidula, 
littorina communis, and neritoidea, with a few patella 
vulgaris, all recent species. 


Saturpay.— Excursion To ARRAN. — According 
to announcement, about eighty members of the Geo- 
logical Section started by railway to Ardrossan, 
whence they proceeded by steamer to the island of 
Arran—while another party went direct from Glas- 
gow. The day was remarkably fine, and afforded an 
excellent opportunity for examining the geology of 
this interesting locality. The parties met at Brodick 
Harbour, and thus united, proceeded to Brodick 
Castle, where they were hospitably welcomed by the 
Marquis of Douglas. On their return, and before 
landing at Ardrossan, the party took a farewell look of 
the Arran Hills, which were clothed in all the glories 
of a September sunset. There was a splendid pano- 
rama of mountain scenery in every direction to which 
the eye turned ; perhaps the most interesting points 
being the Paps of Jura, which, though not often 
visible, were, on this beautiful evening, well defined in 
the distance. 

Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
FRIDAY. 

P. J. Selby, Esq. in the chair. 

Sir Joun G. Datyett read a paper ‘On the Regene- 
raiion of lost Organs discharging the Functions of the 
Head and Viscera, by the Holothuria and Ampbhi- 
trite, two marine animals.’ The adult holothuria 
resembles a cucumber, or a sausage, from six to twelve 
inches long, purple, yellow, grey, or white. Some 
thousand suckers cover it like a shaggy coat, or dis- 
posed in rows according to species, aflixing it firmly 
to solid substances, where it remains quiescent in a 
crescentic form during the day. But when evening 
comes, a tuft, protruding from the larger extremity 
of the crescent, unfolds into a capacious funnel, com- 
posed of eight, or ten, or twenty beautiful branches 
implanted ona shelly cylinder, in the centre of which 
is the mouth. Each branch now begins to sweep the 
water in succession, and descends almost to the root 
within the mouth, in a contracted state, whence it 
arises to enlarge anew. These evolutions are pro- 
tracted until the latest hour ; but as morning dawns,the 
whole apparatus is withdrawn, the skin becomes close 
and compact as before ; and a fountain begins to play 
from the opposite extremity. This singular animal 
is liable to lose all the preceding organic apparatus, 
consisting, inthe Holothuria fusus, of eight larger and 
two smaller branches (tentacula), together with the 
cylinder, mouth, esophagus, lower intestinal parts, 
and the ovarium, separating from within, and leaving 
the body almost an empty sac behind. Yet it does 
not perish. In three or four months al! the lost parts 
are regenerated, and a new funnel composed of new 
branches as long as the whole body of the animal, 
hegins to exhibit the same peculiarities as the old one, 
though longer time be required to attain perfection. 
Other species of the holothuria divide spontaneously 
through the middle, into two or more parts,—all be- 
coming ultimately perfect, by the developement of 
new organs. Yet the anatomical structure of the 
whole genus is so complex as to defy the skill of 
anatomists in discovering the proper functions of 
some of the parts. A single holothuria has produced 
5,000 ova in the course of a night. The young re- 
sembles a white maggot, when the size of a barley- 
corn. The animal may lose and regenerate its organs 
more than once: it is very rarely to be procured 
entire ; nor until the drawings now laid before the 
Association, has it been even represented alive and 
perfect. A specimen survived with Sir John about 
two years—2. The amphitrite is an animal still more 
Interesting, from the faculties it possesses, and the 
properties which it enjoys, Various species inhabit 





the Scottish seas, all occupying tubes either of their 
own manufacture, by a process truly mechanical, or 
in a thin silken sheath formed by an exudation from 
the whole body, or they rest amidst a thick tubular 
mass of transparent jelly, also of animal secretion. 
The body of the Amphitrite ventilabrum extends 
twelve inches or more in a serpentine form, consisting 
of 350 segments, crowned by a beautiful, varied 
coloured plume of eighty or ninety fleshy feathers, 
and terminated by a double gland. These (the bran- 
chi) are arranged as a funnel or shuttlecock, three 
inches deep, and resembling the finest flower, with 
two spines in the centre, and each feather is bordered 
by at least 500 cilia or fleshy hairs along the shaft. 
This, which is the most timid of creatures, dwells 
in a black, leathern-looking, perpendicular tube, two 
feet high, entirely of its own manufacture, rooted by 
the lower extremity. Singular to be told, the ob- 
server possesses the ready means of inducing the 
humble tenant to display its powers. If, while 
stretching its beautiful plume above the orifice of the 
tube, and spreading it to enjoy the circumambient 
element, let him drop a little muddy matter from 
above, an interesting spectacle ensues,—immediately 
all the feathered apparatus is seen in action, though 
the animal be apparently still. Forty thousand cilia 
are at work, and a mass is soon discovered accumu- 
lating at the bottom of the funnel. Being thence 
transmitted to the mouth, it is imbued with gluten, 
and discharged as paste on the edge of the orifice of 
the tube. There the creature, having raised itself 
still higher, performs a slow revolution while mould- 
ing the paste into proper form, by means of two 
organic trowels, prolonged from a fringe around the 
neck. With these it beats down the paste, and 
clasping over the edge of the tube, smooths its ma- 
terials into symmetry as if it were by the operation 
of human hands ;—but on the slightest alarm the 
plume collapses, the artist sinks below in an instant, 
and remains with the orifice closed until, believing 
the danger over, it may rise to resume its task in 
security. As specimens occur of different dimen- 
sions, let the observer cut a fragment off the lower 
end of the tube, ‘which is always longer than the 
tenant : it will be aftixed again where desired. Treat- 
ing a number thus, and tossing them into a glass jar 
of sea water, a grove will arise before him from the 
animals fixing them anew, and protruding like so 
many revolving flowers, to collect muddy drops from 
above, with which he provides them. The adhesion 
is accomplished from a glutinous or silky sheath, 
which the double terminal gland seems instrumental 
in producing. Should the amphitrite be mutilated 
of the anterior part, the whole will be regenerated ; 
nay, should a fragment of the smaller or posterior 
extremity be severed from the body, an entire plume, 
spines, mouth, and trowels, will be generated to crown 
the anterior part of this fragment, and render it a 
perfect animal. It is very remarkable, that the power- 
ful reproductive property of the genus is not confined 
to the vicinity of the lost organs, the elements of 
others reside in different and distant parts of the body, 
from whence human perceptions cannot discover any 
likelihood of their evolution by means of their own 
energies. ‘The adult Amphitrite bombyz, which ob- 
tains a silken sheath, merely by spontaneous exuda- 
tion from the body, is about three inches long, of 
which a third part is the plume, consisting of 60 or 
70 feathers (branchie). Two artificial sections of 
the body of a vigorous specimen speedily invested 
themselves with a sheath, wherein they reposed 
quiescent. The organization of the upper portion 
remained in its original state ; the middle section 
acquired the wanting parts, and a plume of eight 
feathers was generated by the lowest section, though 
this section had been only two lines, or the sixth part 
of an inch, in length. Thus three plumes existed at 
once, with all their appurtenances, on what had been 
a single animal. Young animals have few branchie ; 
their number augments with age ; and both these and 
the number of segments in all the annelides seem 
indefinite. In all their ciliated branchiz, likewise, 
the rib or shaft is originally bare, and clothed with 
the cilia developing successively upwards. (The paper 
was illustrated by numerous drawings of living spe- 
cimens.) 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Sir 
John gave various illustrations of the nature of the 
lower animals, and explained that he had kept them 





alive six, and even twelve years,—as of an actinia, still 
vigorous, in his possession, though at least twenty 
years old, the parent of 200 or 300 young. 

Dr. FLem1ne said that Sir John was perhapsthe only 
individual who had observed the holothuria in a living, 
healthy state. Specimens generally obtained were too 
much damaged for useful observation. He hoped that 
Sir John would present a report on the habits of the 
lower orders of the Radiata at their next meeting, 
and publish his original observations on natural his- 
tory— Mr. Forses observed, that some of the holo- 
thurie mentioned, were now placed in other genera— 
one was Mulleria, and the H. lactea was now Ochnis, 
which genus is characterized by possessing a gizzard. 
The great differences which these animals present in 
different stages of growth, on account of the loss and 
reparation of their organs, had led to great confusion 
in their classification. Jager, a German naturalist, 
had given a classification of holothurie from dead 
specimens, which was exceedingly erroneous, as he 
does not seem to have been aware of the difference 
that may exist between the internal and external 
organs of two individuals of the same species, arising 
from the above cause. Muller's figures of holothuria 
were all ruptured ; indeed the anizials can seldom be 
taken perfect. One cause of this he had lately dis- 
covered in dredging in the loughs of Ireland. In these 
loughs the bottom of the water was salt, and con- 
tained marine animals ; but the surface of the water 
was fresh, in which no marine animals could live. In 
taking the animals from the deep water, they were 
generally put into vessels containing water from the 
surface, and were thus placed in a medium in which 
they could not exist. In one of the loughs in Ireland 
he found specimens of Mulleria buried in the sand 
in crevices of the rocks around its border. 

Mr. James WILson exhibited three cases of insects 
from Persia, Serampore, and Java, interesting as ex- 
hibiting a correspondence in genera from widely- 
separated districts—The CuarrMan observed, that 
among the insects from Persia he recognized many 
forms similar to those which he possessed in a collec- 
tion from Greece. 

A memoir ‘On the Pollen and Vegetable Impregna- 
tion,’ by Dr. Aldridge, of Dublin.—The author having 
discovered that nitric and other inorganic and organic 
acids produced the dehiscence of pollen-grains, in the 
same manner as if placed on the natural stigmatic 
surface, instituted a number of experiments, of which 
the following are the general results :—1. The spore 
of cryptogamic vegetables, which some botanists con- 
sider analogous to pollen, do not dehisce under the 
influence of acids. 2. The pollen of the grasses is 
spherical, both when dry and placed in water ; with 
acids it bursts, protruding one long cylindrical mass, 
which remains afterwards unacted upon by the liquid. 
8. The pollen of the Aroidee, Colchicacee, Smi- 
laceee, Liliacee, Commelinacez, Bulomacee, Amaryl- 
lidaceee, Iridacez, and Conacez, are, when dry, oval, 
and marked with a dark neutral line, but become, 
when placed in water, more broadly oval or circular, 
the long diameter remaining the same, and the opaque 
line disappearing, after the addition of acid ; the 
external membrane of the pollen or peripollen de- 
hisces by a chink or suture sufficiently broad to per- 
mit the contents or endopollen to escape without any 
alteration in its form, after which the endopollen 
remains unacted upon by the liquid. 4. In the Sali- 
cine, Salicarie, Leguminosie, Rosacee, Crassu- 
lacer, Saxifragacee, Hypericacee, Rutacee, Hip 
castanee, Resedacew, and the tribe Helleboree of 
the Ranunculacee, the pollen when dry, oval, and 
marked with a dark central line, becomes, when 
placed in water, round, or nearly so, the dark line 
disappearing ; and when acted upon by acids, as- 
sumes a triangular form, and protrudes at three 
equidistant points cylindrical or club-shaped masses, 
very similar at their origin to tubes, and present- 
ing the appearance of being enveloped by a mem-~- 
brane. 5. In the greater number of the remaining 
Dicotyledons examined, the dry pollen is opaque, 
and either broadly oval or spherical. 6. In the 
Ericacee and Epacridacez, the pollen grains, when 
dry, appear triangular, or oval in some instances, 
triangular or rhombic in others, according to the 
position in which they are examined. Having ascer- 
tained the results of acids on the pollen, the author 
was induced to examine the stigma, and in every 
case found that the stigmatic tissue gave indications 
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of an acid re-action upon litmus paper. The next 


question to be examined was, in what manner is the | 
fertilizing influence of the male organs communicated | 


to the ovale? After quoting the opinions of Amici, 


Brown, Fritzche, Corda, Treviranus, Brongniart, and | 


others, the author came to the conclusion that the 
boyaux, or intestine-like protrusion from the pollen 
grains, was the result of the action of acids upon the 
fluid which contained the fovilla in the pollen grain ; 


and he inferred this from the fact of this tube, or | 


boyau, never being formed when the pollen grain is 
placed in water, but being constant when the grain is 
placed in acid, After describing and explaining the 
anomalous character of the poilen grains in Orchi- 
dacew, Fumariacew, Asclepias, &c., the author pre- 
sented the following conclusions as the result of his 
researches :—1. The stigma is invariably acid ; 2. It 
is in consequence of this acidity that the pollen bursts; 
3. That by the same ineans the fluid contents of the 
pollen become coagulated, enveloping the fovilla, and 
assuming, according to the method of dehiscence, dif- 
ferent and yery remarkable forms. (‘The memoir 
was illustrated by an extensive series of drawings.) 

Dr. W. Arnorr stated, that Prof. Mohl had lately 
made an extensive series of observations on the forms 
of the pollen grain. He thought Dr. Aldridge’s ex- 
planation of the nature of the boyau satistactory, 
although it increased the ditticulty of explaining the 
mode of impregnation. The triangular pollen grains 
mentioned would, he believed, in most cases, be found 
to be square, or four-cornered, their triangular ap- 
pearance being a deception—Dr. BaLrour said it 
had been observed, in some cases, that the pollen 
was alkaline ; if this were correct, it was remarkable, 
taken in connexion with the acidity of the stigma.— 
Prof. Link, of Berlin, thought Dr. Aldridge correct 
as to the nature of the boyau. He believed it was 
formed of a glutinous matter, like that of which the 
spider made its web. 

Mr. Baninatron mentioned, that he had found the 
Cuscuta epilinum, or the Flax-dodder, at Burrishoole, 
in the county of Mayo, Ireland ; and also in a field 
near to the Crinan Canal in Scotland. He also 
stated that it had been introduced into this country 
with the seed of the flax from the north of Europe ; 
and that there was no doubt of its being distinct from 
the C. Europea of Linneeus.—Dr.W. Arnort thought 
that it might be got rid of, by using seed from America 
instead of from the north of Europe. Plants frequently 
brought with them parasites from other districts,—of 
this he had seen an instance in France, where a 
species of Orobanche, which grows abundantly in 
Barcelona, had been conveyed with the seed of the 
plant on which it grew. The mode of getting rid 
of it would be to substitute seed from some other 
district. 

A Committee was appointed at the last meeting of 
the Association, to examine various parts of the Coasts 
of Great Britain by the Dredge. The Report of this 
Committee was read by Mr. Forbes, and the results 
were as follows:—Mr. Forbes dredged the east and 
west coasts of the Isle of Man. ‘The species taken 
are recorded in the dredging papers, which will be 
hereafter published. A great bank or bed of scallop 
and other shells runs from opposite Peel to the point 
of Ayre, a distance of seventeen miles or more. The 
dead and living shelis were equal. It varies in dis- 
tance from the shore from half a mile to five miles. 
From most parts of the coast it is distant four miles. 
Between it and the shore is a great tract of sand, in 
which animals are rare. The coast with which this 
bed runs parallel, is of pleistocene marl and sand, in 
places exhibiting traces of a similar shell bank to that 
existing in the sea. ‘The characteristic shells of the 
fossil bed are, however, altogether wanting in the 
recent. Echinodermata abound in the recent bed. 
The east coast presented a different character. Off 
Laxey there is an oyster bank apparently of small 
extent. The rest of the sea bottom is milleporine. 
The most abundant shell is the Pectunculus pilosus. 
Scallops are very scarce, and shells of the Venus tribe 
not abundant. Sponges are plentiful, but Echinoder- 
mata scarce. A sub-committee dredged the west coast 
of Ireland. The testacea usually regarded as charac- 
teristic of the southern districts of Britain, were found 
on this coast, and extended as far as Donegal Bay. 
The province of Connemara must be excepted ; the 
marine lough there presenting a northern Fauna 


similar to that found in the Highlands of Scotland 





and the Hebrides. In Clew Bay a deep-water Fauna 
was observed on a shallow bottom, accompanied by 
the geological phenomenon of a raised coast and 
islands presenting beds of shells in situ, at some ele- 
vation above high-water mark. The species of 
testacea were very generally distributed. Ascidian 
mollusca were abundant, but radiata were much more 
scarce than on the east coast. No instance of a true 
shell bank was observed. Dead shells were gene- 
rally more abundant than living. Mr. Patterson 
dredged a portion of the east coast.of Ireland, in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast. In the course of his re- 
searches he found dead shells usually more abundant 
than living ; and with the exception of one or two 
species, the number of individuals of each form but 
limited. Nucula margaritacea was found in great 
abundance,—in many places much more abundant 
than the other species, which fact illustrates the cir- 
cumstance of the nucula being characteristic of the 
newest tertiary formation. Tapers filled up with the 
species taken, as well as the list of queries drawn up 
for the use of the dredgers, were laid before the 
Section. 

Mr. Smirn, of Jordan Hill, had been in the habit 
of dredging for years, and believed there were not so 
many new species to be found as was generally sup- 
posed, and therefore the labour would not be so great 
as might have been expected. Labours of this kind, 
although they might not be important to the concho- 
logist, were very much so to the geologist—Mr. 
Forbes had been much surprised at the result—not a 
single new testaceous mollusk was found on the west 
coast, and only a few new species of the naked mol- 
lusca. This was opposed to the prevailing opinion 
that our seas contained many new species.—Dr. 
FLeminG thought it desirable that, in order to prose- 
cute dredging with success, more should be known of 
the nature of the coast. Government coast surveys 
had now been going on for years, and it was most 
desirable that what had been done should be acces- 
sible to the naturalist. He was not surprised at the few 
new species found. Frequently rare species were 
widely scattered ; whilst those that were abundant 
might be local. He once found the Ciderella cristata 
in great abundance, in one locality, and although he 
had often sought it again there, he had never found 
it ; and the few he brought away the first day, he be- 
lieved were the only British specimens that existed. 
He mentioned other instances in which he had found 
shells only once in abundance in the same place, al- 
though repeatedly visited again for the same purpose. 

Mr. Parrerson then read the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Radiate Animals, which concluded as fol- 
lows :—* Respecting the state of our knowledge of 
two divisions of the radiate animals, the Committee 
feel it unnecessary to furnish any report, these de- 
partments being undertaken by individual members 
of the Committee, whose researches are either pub- 
lished, or are now in course of publication (John- 
stone’s * Zoophytes’ and Forbes’s * Echinodermata’). 
With regard to the remaining portion, the Acalepha, 
they are persuaded it cannot be effectually inves- 
tigated and illustrated, except when the artist and 
the naturalist are combined in the person of one in- 
dividual. The Committee therefore beg leave to dis- 
continue the further prosecution of their subject.” 

SATURDAY. 

Sir William Jardine in the chair. 

The Chairman exhibited the roots of a beech-tree, 
which had been sent to the Section by Sir Thomas 


Phillips. They were remarkable from having been | 


produced in a tank of water, through the crevices of 


which they had penetrated, and they had thus become | 


divided in an extraordinary manner. 
Dr. Netii remarked, that the spongioles here 


were acicular, and that he had observed this to be | 


the case in a plant of Leuecio Jacobea, whose roots 
had been produced in water—Dr. WALKER Arnott 
said, all plants growing in the water have pointed 
extremities at their roots, and in many cases they 
possessed a distinct case or calyptra at the end; and 
he believed it would be found that roots in water 
terminated by acicule, and those in the earth by 
knobs. 

The Secretary read a communication ‘On an 
anomalous form of the Plum, observed in the gardens 
of New Brunswick,’ by Prof. Robb. 

After some general remarks on the character of 


the fruit-bearing trees of New Brunswick, which is 








not favourably situated for the developement of Rom. 
ceous fruits, the author stated—In the summer of 
1839 I had an opportunity of observing the progress 
of destruction among the plums. Before, or soon after 
the pieces of the corolla had fallen, the ovarium had 
become greenish yellow, soft, and flabby ; as the fruit 
continued to grow, its colour became darker and of a 
more muddy yellow, and, at the end of a fortnight or 
three weeks, the size of the abortive fruit was fully 
greater than that of a ripe walnut, and resembled, in 
appearance, apricots. When examined, they were 
hollow, containing air, and consisting of a distended 
skin, insipid and tasteless. By and bye, a greenish 
mucor or mould is developed on the surface of the 
blighted fruits, which becomes black and shrivelled, 
and, at the expiration of a month from the time of 
blowing, the whole are rotten and decomposed. The 
flower appears about the beginning of June, and 
before August there is hardly a plum to be seen, 
The changes producing these anomalous forms of the 
fruit, were explained on the admitted principles of 
morphology. The diiferences from a normal form 
of the fruit would be found as follows: —The exocarp 
is yellow and wrinkled, not smooth and red or black ; 
while the mesocarp is as little developed as if the 
protophyllum had become a leaf. Its cells are loose 
and dry, while the vessels, large, and very prominent, 
are discerned passing through it. The two largest 
sets of vessels run up along the inner surface of the 
groove or suture, corresponding to the line along 
which the edges of the protophyllum are united, and 
those which correspond with the radicle in the pro- 
tophyllum. Theyall anastomose and converge towards 
the apex, where all contribute to form portions of the 
style and stigwa. The endocarp was small; it was 
attached by vascular fibres, but sometimes adhesions 
existed between it and the mesocarp, on which it lay, 
Sometimes it was attached near to where the style 
was given off, in other instances it was midway be- 
tween that poiut and the peduncle. In some cases 
it was empty; mostly one or two ovules might be 
seen; and one was generally smaller than the other, 
indicating its deficient nutriment. Each ovule was 
made up of three transparent shut sacs, the innermost 
of which (the tercine) contained a transparent fluid, 
and nothing more. The author supposed this ano- 
malous form of fruit to be influenced in its production 
by cold windsand long-continued rains at that season 
at which the flower is open, and the reproductive 
organs the most exposed to atmospherical vicissitudes, 
It was popularly attributed to insects; but, from not 
having observed any, he did not think this could be 
the cause. 

Dr. Waker Arnort thought the author wrong 
when he stated that the endocarp of the fruit repre- 
sented the epidermis or epiphyllum of the normal 
leaf. The real fact was, that the shining membrane 
on the interior of the endocarp was the true repre- 
sentative of the epiphyl. He believed that these 
plums were produced by the attacks of insects, as he 
had frequently seen anomalous forms of fruit produc- 
ed in that way. An early examination of the flower 
would probably have detected them. Moist weather 
produced a contrary effect on vegetation, and was 
favourable to the developement of leaves rather than 
fruit.—Dr. LankeEstEr related some instances of ab- 
normal developement of leaves and other parts from 
the attacks of insects, especially from the deposition 
of ova in the tissues. 

Mr, James Wi.son exhibited a series of specimens 
illustrating Mr. Shaw’s (of Drumlanrig) views on the 
developement and growth of Salmon-fry. Mr. Wilson 
read a portion of an article on this subject by Mr. 
Shaw, which appeared in the 14th volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The 
series of experiments last performed by Mr. Shaw 
seem to have satisfactorily settled the question, that 
the fish called the parr is but one form of the fry of 
the salmon, and that the differences of opinion on this 
point have resulted, 1st, from the varying time which 
the young fish remain in the rivers—from fifteen 
months to two years; and, 2ndly, the different dress 
or colour which they assume during their growth. 

Sir W. Jarpive thought the question of the 
nature of parr was set at rest by Mr. Shaw for ever. 
He had witnessed the places in which the experi- 
ments had been performed, and, from the care which 
had been taken to make the ponds as much like their 
natural haunts as possible, he had no doubt of the 
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correctness of his conclusions. Mr. Shaw was now 
trying a series of experiments on the sea-trout, which 
he made no doubt would be interesting to naturalists 
_the fry were hatched in January, and in May last 
were one inch and a quarter long.—Mr. Linawoop 
had seen parr longer than six inches, which was about 
the size that they appeared to migrate.—Sir W. Jar- 
dine: Parrs frequently attain the size of eight or nine 
inches, but they do not exist in any great numbers, 
and appear to be those that remain longer than usual 
in the rivers—Dr. Lankester wished to know if 
any structural difference existed between the salmon 
at various periods of growth, or whether any differ- 
ence existed in different individuals of the same 
species, especially with regard to the number of the 
yays in their fins. He asked this question, for he had 
been lately wishing to determine some species of 
bream, and found the rays of the anal fins varying 
from eighteen to thirty, and thus destroying the spe- 
cific distinction between Abramis brama and A. 
blicca. This, however, was not the only point of 
difficulty, as the relative size of the parts varied also 
very much; and, from these circumstances, he was 
induced to think that the 4. blicea was only an early 
stage of growth of 4. brama.—Sir W. Jardine was 
not aware that any difference existed in the number of 
the rays of the fin at various stages of growth, but he 
had observed a very decided difference in the form of 
the pectoral fin at various stages of growth, as might 
be seen by the specimens on the table. The number 
of rays in the fin he thought a bad specific distinction, 
and was not to be depended on among the Salmo- 
nidz. It was so with regard to the bream, as on a 
late visit to Scotland Mr. Yarrell had found great 
difficulty in distinguishing the species of bream, on 
account of the varying number of the fin rays.—Mr. 
Forpes stated, it was laid down as a rule in zoology, 
that those parts which characterized a class were 
those, the differences of which were most to be relied 
on in specific distinctions. Now, the fins were such 


an organ in the fish; and it was an exception to the 
rule if, in any families of fishes, they were notamongst 
the parts whose difference of structure should point 
out the most permanent characters. 


Mr. Apair exhibited some specimens of the 
Patella ancyloides, found on the coast of Arran. 

Mr. Fores stated, that this shell, if picked up in 
a river, would be called an Ancylus: it is not really 
a Patella, but a Lottia. It has a shell of one order 
of animals, and the animal which inhabits it belongs 
to another order of animals. Patella may be distin- 
guished from Lottia by its habitat, the latter living 
in the depths of the sea, while the former cannot 
exist in such a locality. 


Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

Dr. M‘Kay read a paper ‘On the Properties, 
Chemical and Therapeutic, of the Matias Bark.’— 
The plant from which the bark was obtained, he 
stated, grew in great abundance in South America ; 
but he was unable to state its botanical characters. 


From what he had heard he supposed it to belong | 


to the genus Wintersonia. In its native country it 
was extensively used as a substitute for cinchona bark 
in intermittents. 
tensely bitter extractive matter, to vield on distilla- 
tion two distinct essential oils, differing in specific 
gravity, soluble in alcohol and ether, but very 
sparingly so in water. The principal characteristic 
substance derived from it was a bitter resinous 
matter ; no alkaloid was discovered to exist in it. 
Specimens of the bark, its extract, the essential oils, 
tincture and resinous matter, were exhibited. The 
principal therapeutic properties were stated to be 
tonic, aromatic, and astringent. Dr. M‘Kay also 
stated that it had been exhibited with marked success 
in dyspepsia accompanied by loss of appetite, which 
it quickly restored,—in phthisis, where tonics were 
admissible, in which it supported the strength, and 
prevented rapid sinking ; in dropsy it was found to be 
a valuable adjunct to diuretics; in intermittents it 
was found to bea valuable substitute for the cinchona. 
It was also found serviceable in such cases of hemi- 
crania, as permitted the use of quinine. 

Dr. NewsicGING, from extensive use of the drug, 
corroborated the statement made of its therapeutic 
virtues, 


It was found to contain an in- | 





Dr. M‘Kay then exhibited to the Section drawings 
of a monocephalous double human foetus, and read a 
paper minutely describing its peculiarities of struc- 
ture. Its principal characteristic, he stated to be, its 
being so completely monocephalic, with double ex- 
tremities ; the cerebral nervous system was single, 
the spinal and ganglionic double, the viscera of the 
thorax and abdomen were of a mixed character. 

Dr. NewsicGine read a paper ‘ On the Therapeu- 
tic effects of Croton Oil in certain affections of the 
Nerves."—He observed that for some time the only 
action it was supposed to possess on the animal 
economy, was that of active purgation, until Sir 
Charles Bell pointed out its effects on neuralgia. Not 
that it would be found to remove the affection in all 
cases, which was impossible in those depending on 
certain organic changes. He then detailed a number 
of cases to prove that it possessed a specific power over 
the nervous system, independent of its general action 
as a purgative. The diseases in which the power was 
exhibited were severe sciatica, which had battled every 
other treatment; convulsions in children, and epi- 
lepsy, many cases of which it cured; and even in 
those depending on organic affections of the brain, it 
rendered the paroxysms less frequent and more mo- 
derate. In a case of severe laryngismus stridulus 
occurring in a child nine months old, Andral exhi- 
bited it in minute doses with complete success, 

Dr. AvERcROMBIE said he had long used it exten- 
sively in affections of the head, and from his expe- 
rience of it he thought it might possess specific power 
over the nervoussystem. As the disease laryngismus 
stridulus was alluded to, he would mention a remedy 
he had found very valuable in its treatment, which 
was a combination of carbonate of iron and rhubarb 
with musk.—Sir C. Bex had found several forms of 
severe neuralgia, particularly occurring in the ex- 
tremities, as in the finger or toe, over which croton 
oil had no power. It was in facial neuralgia that it 
proved most serviceable, or in neuralgia occurring 
elsewhere, accompanied by some indication of 
cerebral affection. When he considered the great 
extent of the intestinal tract, and that those diseases 
may depend on sympathy with different parts of it, 
he was prepared to expect the necessity of using 
different purgatives which were known to act prin- 
cipally on different portions of the intestines. 

Dr. Lawrie read a paper * On the Results of Am- 
putations,’ in which he gave tables stating the results 
of 276 amputations which took place in the infirmary 
of Glasgow, during several years. The cases were 
classed from the sex, the limb operated on, and 
from the causes rendering the amputation necessary, 
whether from disease previously existing or from 
accident. Some of those results were as follows: of 
the 276 cases, 216 were males, of whom 86 died: 
60 were females, of whom 14 died; 153 were for 
previous disease, of whom 35 died. In operations at 
the shoulder the deaths were equal to the recoveries ; 
of the arm, the deaths to recoveries were as 3 : 14; in 
the leg, as 1 : 2; in the wrist, at one period, as 1 : 29; 
in another period as 8 : 22. 

The question of primary or secondary amputation 
in cases of wounds was discussed, and the prefer- 
ence given to secondary. Immediate dressing was 
approved of. The impropriety of operating during 
the shock was insisted on. The cause of death 
was examined, and found frequently to exist in the 
viscera, particularly in the lungs. 

‘On the Anatomical relation of the Blood-vessels 
of the Mother to those of the Fetus in the Human 
Species,’ by Dr. John Reid.—In this communication 
it was proved, by preparations laid on the table, 
that numerous tufts of the placental vessels pass 
through the decidua, and enter by the open mouths 
of many of the uterine venous sinuses of the mother. 
Some of these tufts only dip into the open mouths 
of the sinuses ; others extend their ramifications half 
an inch, and even in some rarer cases, more than an 
inch from the point at which they enter. That these 
tufts found bathed in the maternal blood of the ute- 
rine venous sinuses, are prolongations of the fetal 
placental vessels, was proved both by injection and 
by microscopic examination. Dr. Reid then pro- 
ceeded to state, that on examining the placental 
vessels under the microscope, each minute branch of 
the umbilical arteries is bound up with a single 
branch of the umbilical vein, and that they go on 
dividing and subdividing in the same manner—each 





subdivision consisting of an artery and a vein so 
closely bound together, as to resemble a single vessel, 
when seen through the microscope in their unin- 
jected state. All of these branches—each including 
an artery and a vein—terminate in blunt extremities, 
and there is no cellular tissue filling up the intervals 
between them. These blunt extremities, in which 
the branches of the tufts end, form the termination 
of the arteries, and the commencement of the veins. 
The inner coat of the venous system is reflected 
upon the placental tufts which project into the uterine 
sinuses, and is prolonged over the surface of all the 
placental vessels, forming sheaths enveloping each 
branch of these vessels, and thus constituting a kind 
of sac with numerous and intricate folds, or fringes 
projecting into its interior. Into this sac, the blood 
of the mother is poured by the curling arteries, and 
returns by the prolongations of the uterine veins, 
Each of the uterine sinuses into which the placental 
tufts project, may be considered a minuter represen- 
tation of the structure of the placenta, for we have 
there foetal placental vessels resembling the branchial 
vessels of aquatic animals, covered by a prolongation 
of the inner coat of the vascular system of the mother, 
and hanging in a cavity filled with maternal blood. 

The President observed that this communication 
was of great value. The subject was new, and the 
information given threw light on one of the darkest 
points of physiology.—Dr. Martin Bary and Prof. 
Tnomson also spoke to the importance of this com- 
munication—and it was resolyed that it should be 
printed. 

Dr. Reip communicated a paper by Dr. R. M. 
Glover, ‘On the Medicinal Action of Bromine and 
its Compounds.’°—The principal conclusions from the 
experiments made to ascertain its physiological action 
were as follows: whether bromine be taken into the 
lungs in the form of vapour, or in the fluid form into 
the stomach, or be injected into the circulation, it 
acts purely as a corrosive and irritant ; the action on 
the prime vie is different from that of hydrobromic 
acid, into which bromine is converted when absorbed 
into the circulation. The author extends this obser- 
vation by analogy to chlorine and iodine, and their 
hydracids. Bromine exerts an action on the rectum 
like that of iodine; it is also tonic and diuretic ; its 
remedial virtues are chiefly conspicuous as an ex- 
ternal application in the treatment of scrofulous, 
syphilitic, malignant, and specific ulcers; in these 
cases, it appears to act as an excitant, and perhaps as 
amild caustic; it is also useful in some chronic diseases 
of the skin. The bromides of potassium, sodium, 
and mercury resemble much more the chlorides of 
these bases than the iodides, in their physiological 
action. ‘The bibromide of mercury has no advantage 
over the bichloride as a remedy, contrary to what has 
been asserted by some French writers. The bro- 
mide of cyanogen possesses a double action; in a 
powerful dose it operates like prussic acid, in a mode- 
rate one it produces the most violent symptoms of 
irritant poisoning, and is perhaps the most powerful 
irritant known. Ammonia is its best antidote. The 
chlorides and bromides of olefiant gas exert a re- 
markable action, introduced either into the stomach 
or circulation: in the former they produce, in a large 
dose, death by coma, in a smaller dose, loss of power 
over the voluntary muscles, sensibility being retained, 
with difficulty of respiration, from effusion into the 
lungs; in the latter, when injected in a large quantity 
into the veins, they cause almost instant death, pro- 
ducing great congestion of the lungs, and destroying 
the irritability of the heart; in smaller doses death 
is produced in the same manner as by their introduc- 
tion into the stomach. 

SATURDAY. 

* On Opacity of the Cornea produced by Sulphuric 
Acid,’ by R. D. Thomson, M.D. 

The rapid destruction of vision, when sulphuric 
acid is brought into contact with the cornea, has long 
been known to surgeons. But the author is not 
aware that any accurate investigation of the cause of 
the opacity has been entered into. The subject 
came under his consideration from having attended 
a case along with Dr. Maddock, in which the vision 
of the right eye was destroyed, in consequence of a 
woman having thrown a quantity of oil of vitriol at a 
man in a fit of passion. The corrosive fluid, accord- 
ing to the statement of the sufferer, was only in con- 
tact with his eye about two minutes, when he had an 
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opportunity of washing it off with water. Yet per- 
manent opacity of the cornea had taken place. It 
naturally occurred, from a consideration of this state- 
ment, that the agency of the acid could not have 
extended to any very considerable depth. The ana- 
tomical structure of the cornea likewise favoured this 
conclusion. This important part of the eye is con- 
stituted of laminz of transparent albuminous mem- 
brane, each of which is separated by a stratum of 
fluid matter. These laminz can be readily separated 
by the point of a knife. But in addition to these 
lamine, the conjunctiva covers the whole of the an- 
terior surface of the cornea, so that this latter mem- 
brane may be considered as the external lamina, 
During health the cornea is perfectly transparent : 
but when any. cause comes into operation which pre- 
vents the free secretion and absorption of these fluids, 
probably from the abstraction of the aqueous portion 
and the greater condensation of the albumen held in 
solution, it happens that the cornea becomes dull and 
sorhewhat opalescent, and that peculiar appearance is 
produced, so familiar to the physician in the eyes of 
his patients. When heat is applied in the proximity 
of the dead cornea of the sheep, the dulness of the 
cornea immediately becomes apparent, a phenome- 
non which is to be explained by its action upon the 
albumen. Even without the application, however, 
of any external agent, the dead cornea has a glazed 
aspect, which is to be attributed to the action of the 
absorbents after death, and the consequent abstrac- 
tion of the more fluid portions, When nitrate of 
silver, in a moistened state, is brought into close and 
extensive contact with the cornea, a white curdy 
appearance takes place, which is, in the first instance, 
produced by the decomposition of the common salt 
contained in the fluid which lubricates the eye. The 
secondary action is to form chemical compounds with 
the conjunctiva, and if the quantity of nitrate is suffi- 
cient, to extend the destructive agency to the various 
laminz of the cornea. The nature of those compounds 
was described in a previous communication to this 
Section at Newcastle. When sulphuric acid or com- 
mon oil of vitriol, which is a very impure substance, 
is brought into contact with the dead cornea of the 
sheep, in three or four seconds, if the experiment be 
watched under the microscope, the acid, which ap- 
pears to swim about freely on the surface of the 
cornea, produces a milkiness; in half a minute, a white 
opacity ; and in from one and a half to two minutes 
all transiucency is destroyed. If the cornea, which 
has been previously extended on glass, be now plunged 
into water, and washed free from sulphuric acid, a 
permanent opacity will be found to have taken place 
precisely as in the case of those unfortunate indivi- 
duals who have been deprived of vision by sulphuric 
acid in the manner already described. If we now 
make a section of the cornea which has been acted 
on by the acid, we shall find that the action has been 
very superficial, and that the upper and under sur- 
face of the opaque portion are parallel—and hence 
the influence of the acid would appear to have ex- 
tended equally. If the section be now made at 
right angles to the axis of the eye, so as to separate 
the opaque from the uninjured portion, the transpa- 
rency of the cornea appears to be perfectly restored, 
and the only defect, when a careful examination is 
made by the microscope, appears to proceed from the 
uneven surface produced by the section. But the 
opaque portion may likewise be readily separated, by 
scraping it with the point of a knife—so decided is 
the limit between the uninjured and opaque surfaces. 
It would appear from these facts, that the action of 
the sulphuric acid isto produce a new or false mem- 
brane, which is not removed by nature, as some 
other false membranes are, in consequence of its 
forming part of a solid body ; they serve also to con- 
firm the opinion stated by the author in a communi- 
cation read at the Bristol meeting—that false mem- 
branes, as in croup, balanites, bronchitis, &c., are the 
consequences of the presence of an acid preternatu- 
rally secreted in the fluids of the mucous membranes 
where these deposits occur,—the organization of 
the albumen taking place under the coagulating 
. influence of the acid. The treatment of opacity of 
the cornea produced by the action of sulphuric acid 
appears to be elucidated in no small degree by these 
facts;—if the acid be neutralized in the course 
of a few seconds, little or no injury is sustained by 
the cornea; but as in thirty seconds considerable 





opacity has occurred, and some portion of false 
membrane has been formed, it will be necessary to 
have recourse to the knife, which may be safely em- 
ployed to scrape off the preternatural deposit. The 
author observed, that he intended to propose the 
operation to the patient described, so soon as the 
granulating action now affecting the eyelids had been 
subdued. 

Mr. Douglass read a paper ‘On Dislocations of 
the ankle joint backwards and forwards,’ in which 
he detailed a case of luxation of the tibia forward, 
and a case of fracture, in which, previous to anato- 
mical examination, luxation of tibia backwards was 
supposed to exist. The appearances previous to 
dissection were minutely described, as were also the 
relations of the different parts, as proved on exami- 
nation. Casts and the prepared parts were ex- 
hibited. He also exhibited the frontal bone of a 
patient who in early life had been trepanned : both 
tables of the bone were perfectly renewed by new 
bone, contrary to what is usually observed. 

A series of cases, received from Sir David Dickson, 
were read by the Secretary,—and also a few observa- 
tions, from Mr. J. Dunn, on the Vital Statistics of 
Scarborough. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

Mr. Wallace exhibited and explained his smoke 
protector.—Mr. Hawkins exhibited and gave an ac- 
countof Mr.J.R. Bakewell’sinstrument for measuring 
the angles of the dip of strata.—Mr. Rayner exhibited 
a machine for regulating the speed of machinery in 
cotton-mills, &e.—Mr. Smith, of Deanston, exhibited 
a model of a new canal lock, the advantages of which 
he stated to be, that the descent in each lock would 
not be more than twelve to eighteen inches—that the 
locks were opened by the passage of the vessels— 
that the locks shut of themselves—that the vessels 
did not require to stop—and that little or no water 
was lost. The lock gate is hinged at the bottom, 
the upper portion, which is round, floats at the level 
of the higher part of the water, and is pressed down 
by the bow of the vessel in passing, and when it has 
passed, rises to its former position. 

‘Experimental Inquiry into the Strength of Iron, 
with respect to its Application as a Substitute for 
Wood in Ship-building,’ by Mr. Fairbairn. 

The number of vessels which of late years have 
been made entirely of iron, and the probability of 
the greatly extended use of this metal in ship-build- 
ing, renders it desirable to attain additional know- 
ledge as to its power to resist these strains to which 
it is subjected, in its application to the purposes 
above stated. Mr. Fairbairn’s experiments have 
convinced him, that in proportion as the public 
become better acquainted with the valuable pro- 
perties of this material, and its fitness for almost 
any purpose of naval architecture, they will be 
convinced that it is safer, and, perhaps, more dur- 
able than timber, and that confidence in it will be 
completely established. To meet the requirements 
for this purpose, the following series of experiments 
have been undertaken, and in a great measure com- 
pleted. Part only, however, could at present be laid 
before the Section.—Ist. A series of experiments 
on the strength of plates of iron, as regards a direct 
tensile strain, both in the direction of the fibre and 
across it. 2nd. On thestrength of the joints in plates 
riveted together, and on the best modes of riveting. 
3rd. On the strength of the various forms of ribs or 
frames used in ship-building, whether wholly com- 
posed of iron, or of iron and wood. 4th. On the re- 
sistance of plates to compression and concussion, and 
on the power necessary to burst them. The experi- 
ments were superintended by Mr. Hodgkinson, to 
whom Mr, Fairbairn acknowledged himself indebted 
for many of the results. 

On Strength of Iron Plates.—In these experiments, 
all the plates were of uniform thickness. Their ends 
had plates riveted to them on both sides, with holes 
bored through them perpendicular to the plate, in 
order that they might be connected by both, with 
shackles to tear them asunder in the middle, which 
was made narrower than the rest for that purpose. 
The results were as follows :—Mean breaking weights 
in tons per square inch, when drawn in the direction 
of the fibre :— 
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T 
Yorkshire plates 
Do. do. 
Derbyshire do. 
Shropshire do. 
Staffordshire do. 
Mean breaking weights in tons per square inch, when 
drawn across the fibre :— 
Yorkshire plates 27.49 
Do. do. 26.04 
Derbyshire do. 18.65 }Mean 23.04 tons, 
Shropshire do. 22.00 
Staffordshire do. 21.01 
The foregoing experiments show that there is little 
difference in the strength of iron plates, whether 
drawn in the direction of the fibre, or across it. Mr. 
Fairbairn then gave the results of a long series of 
experiments on the strength of riveted plates. The 
same description of plates was here used, as in the 
previous experiments; the plates were, however, 
made wider than the former, in order that they might 
contain (after the rivet-holes were punched out) the 
same area of cross section as the previous ones, 
Mean breaking weights in pounds, from four plates of 
equal section, riveted by a single row of rivets :— 
20127 


Mean 22.52 tons. 


sos | Mean 18590 Ib. 

19147 
The mean breaking weights in pounds from four plates 
of equal sections to the last, but united with a double 
row of rivets: 99599 


pono he Jan 22258 Ib. 
22902 
Whence the strength of single to double riveting is, 
as 18590: 22258. But from a comparison of the re- 
sults taken from the whole experiments, the strength 
derived from the double riveted joints was, to that 
of the single, as 25030: 18591, or as 1000 to 742. 
Comparing the strength of plates alone with that of 
double and single riveted joints, Mr. Fairbairn gave 
their relative values as under :— 

For the strength of the plate 

For that of double riveted joints .... 70 

And for the single riveted joints .... 56 
Hence, the strength of plates to that of the joints, as 
the respective numbers, 100, 70, and 56. Mr. Fair- 
bairn then gave a table containing the dimensions 
and distances of rivets for joining together different 
thicknesses of plates. 

A discussion ensued as to the comparative strength 
and safety of iron boats. Mr. Fairbairn stated, that 
from the manner in which the sheathing is riveted, 
the whole vessel becomes one mass; and though he 
did not come forward as the advocate of iron against 
wood, he would state that he considered iron as one- 
third stronger than wood, weight for weight—Mr. 
GrantHam knew iron boats that had lasted twenty- 
eight years in fresh water.— Mr. Tay or built an iron 
boat for a canal in 1805, and it was now in good con- 
dition.—Mr. Mater had found from his experiments 
on the action of sea water upon iron, that the duration 
of a half-inch plate in sea water would be about 100 
years, 

Mr. Hopckryson read a paper ‘ On the Strength 
of Pillars of Iron.’ This was an abstract of a paper 
by Mr. Hodgkinson, read at the Royal Society, of 
which we gave an abstract at the time.—(See Athe- 
naum, No. 659.) 

Mr. Farrparrn ‘On Raising Water from Low 
Lands.’—The Commissioners for draining the Lake 
of Haarlem having applied to Mr. Fairbairn on the 
subject, he proposed a method where the water is 
raised by a large scoop, which rises on the descent 
of a weight, which weight is raised by steam power, 
on the Cornish principle. It is calculated to raise 
seventeen tons at each stroke. Mr. Fairbairn exhi- 
bited a model in illustration. 

Mr. Taytor mentioned, that he had that morning 
received a letter from Mr. Enys, stating that Com- 
missioners from the Dutch government had visited 
Cornwall, to ascertain the duty done by the Cornish 
engines. Several experiments had been made at 
their request, and the following we the couutt. sad 
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Mr. Giynn stated, that by a scoop wheel 25 feet 
diameter, and 80 horse power, used by him in Lin- 
colnshire, 44 tons of water were raised in a second, 
the difference of level being about five feet. 

Mr. Hopexrnson exhibited Mr. Clegg’s New Safety 
Lamp.—It does not differ in principle from Davy’s 
lamp, but is surrounded by a triangular frame with 
pull’seye glasses. 

Rev. J. Bropig gave an account of a uniform 
propelling wheel for steam-boats, and directed atten- 
tion to the proper form of the leaves of a propeller 
on the Archimedean principle. It was also capable 
of being used as a ventilator, if driven by machi- 


ery. 

» Mr.Dunx ‘Onan Improved Working Barrel Pump 
in sinking Pits.-Mr. Dunn stated, that his im- 
rovement consists in attaching a branch side pipe, 
of about one-third the diameter of the working 
barrel, extending from above to below the space 
traversed by the bucket, in which pipe is inserted a 
cock, whereby to regulate the discharge of water 
from the column above into the space below ;—to 
prevent air being drawn into the pumps, whereby 
the equilibrium of the engine is destroyed and much 
damage done. The lock can readily be maneuvred 
by the sinkers at the bottom of the pit, by means of 
an iron rod. 

Dr. Farqunarson ‘On Sea-borne Vessels..—Dr. 
Farquharson suggested an alteration in the form 
of steam-ships, which he proposes should be con- 
structed somewhat in the form which biblical 
critics have given to the Ark of Noah. 

Mr. Evans delivered in a printed report, ‘On 
Anthracite Pig-iron.’ 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

By way of supplement to our notice of the Bir- 
mingham Festival, we may mention that the receipts 
of that meeting were greater than on any previous 
occasion,—the expenses a trifle less. The Londoners 
have enjoyed, to speak fancifully, an appendix to 
one of its finest chapters, in the organ-playing of Dr. 
Mendelssohn, during the past week. We have heard 
nothing on the instrument comparable to his perform- 
ance on Tuesday at Christ Church, Newgate Street. 
Among other notable things he played a passacaglia 
and fugue by Sebastian Bach, a pastorale and fugue, 
we believe of his own composition, besides sundry dis- 
plays of extempore power ; in the last combining the 
themes of the first and last choruses of Handel's 
‘Israel’ with an ease, science, variety, and brilliancy 
not to be forgotten. To extemporize upon the organ, 
where, in addition to the hands, the feet have also a 
prominent and separate part to play, is no holiday 
undertaking, as our musical readers know—nor one 
to be disposed of by exhibiting a few showy tricks, or 
stringing together a few remembered passages. ‘There 
must be coherence of thought, as well as power of 
foot and finger,—a thorough acquaintance with the 
strict and free styles of music; and a knowledge of 
the general capabilities of the instrument, which, 
however, are wrought out in every variety of detail ; 
hardly any two organs being alike, in weight of 
touch, range of pedal-board, composition of stops, &c. 
The Christ Church organ, by the way, is so fine a 
one, as to demand especial notice. It is now, if 
we mistake not, the largest in London, having been 
recently enlarged and decorated by sundry bene- 

ors, whose names, in a good old English fashion, 
are blazoned on different parts of its case. The 
brilliancy of the full organ is greater than that at 
Birmingham, which, indeed, struck us as somewhat 
ponderous in tone: the keys, too, we believe, answer 
the fingers far more easily. Like misfortunes, organs 
do not come alone: the Liverpool people are threat- 
ening to build a monster for their Town Hall, larger 
than the Boanerges of Birmingham; and not far 
from Christ Church, an instrument has been placed 
inSt, Peter's, Cornhill, of which very good things are 
told us, 

It is with pleasure that we notice preparatory steps 
on the part of the Society of British Musicians to 
commence their Concerts again; inasmuch that we 
cannot but believe that during their pause, they must 
have become alive to the causes of their former want 
of success: with “ improved principles” (as the puffs 
express it) they have our best wishes, It is said that 
Mr. Eliason has arranged with Herr Schumann for a 





series of German operas, to be given at Drury Lane 
Theatre in March next. The new ballet at the 
Académie Royale,‘ Le Diable Amoureux,’ seems to 
have been completely successful—splendid in its 
decorations—surprising in its scenic changes—and 
affecting in its pantomime, as performed by our old 
London acquaintance, Mdlle. Pauline Leroux. 


Letters from Tefflis, received in St. Petersburg, 
give further accounts of the convulsion on Mount 
Ararat ; by which it appears, that the consequences 
have been far more fearful than the first announce- 
ments had given reason to apprehend. The town of 
Nakitchevan has been totally destroyed—all the 
buildings of Erivan more or less injured—and the 
whole of the villages in the two districts of Scharour 
and Sourmata have perished. The cotton and rice 
plantations are all laid waste; but the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mountain itself has been the 
scene of the most awful calamity. A huge mass slid 
from the mountain, overwhelming every thing and 
person in its progress, for a distance of seven wersts 
(about five English miles). Amongst others, the 
great village of Akhouli has had the fate of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, and above 1,000 inhabitants 
have been buried beneath the fallen rocks. The 
mountain opened, giving passage to a thick fluid, 
which swelled into a river, and, following the same 
direction, swept over the ruins. At the date of the 
13th August, Ararat was not yet quiet. 

The sale, at Ghent, of M. Schamp d’Aveschoot’s 
pictures, was well attended, and the pictures fetched 
good prices. The ‘ Toilet,’ by Gabriel Metzu, sold 
for 5,100 francs, and a full-length portrait of Rem- 
brandt, painted by himself, for 15,190 francs. A 
portrait of Mieris, by himself, for 2,300 francs; the 
* Fat Cook,’ by Jan Steen, for 3,050 francs; an In- 
terior, by Ostade, for 6,700 francs; and the gem of 
the collection, ‘The Miracle of St. Benedict,’ a 
sketch, by Rubens, for 25,700 francs. A * View in 
Flanders,’ by Teniers, was bought by the Belgian 
Minister of Public Works for 14,600 francs. 

The Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Paris has 
elected M. Caristie to, the chair vacated in the Archi- 
tectural Section by the death of M. Huyot.—The 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres was 
occupied, at its sitting on the 25th of the last month, 
in the distribution of its various prizes,—the most 
important of which was the great historical one 
founded by the Baron Gobert, and adjudged to M. 
Ampére, for his ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France 
avant le douziéme siecle-—the smaller prize being 
given to M. Amans-Alexis Monteil, for his ‘ Histoire 
des Frangais des divers Etats aux cinq derniers 
si€cles.’ 

A French paper, the Amoricain de Brest, gives an 
interesting account of four Laptots of Senegal, who 
are exciting the public curiosity in that town, as 
they traverse its streets in their long white burnoies. 
These Laptots are free negroes—fishermen or sailors 
—from Guet n’ dar, a village facing Saint Louis du 
Sénégal, on the opposite bank of the river. They are 
in the service of government; and their skill and 
knowledge of the coast renders their aid indispensa- 
ble to that navigation. Two of them are Marabouts 
—know the Koran by heart, in Arabic—without, 
however, understanding a word of it; and are scru- 
pulous observers of the prescriptions of their religion, 
drinking only water, and touching no meat prohibited 
by Mohammed. They were near dying of hunger 
on board the vessel which brought them over—no 
other provisions remaining but fat pork. The two 
others are less precise, and have no objection what- 
ever to get drunk. They are all passionately fond 
of dancing. They had, it appears, a great terror of 
coming to France, where they were apprehensive of 
perishing with cold. Their residence there is now 
marvellously to their taste; and they have become 
accustomed to houses of several stories, into which, 
at first, they dared not enter. Above all they are 
proud of being served by white men, (the hospital- 
convicts) they, as blacks, having hitherto regarded 
themselves as the perpetual servitors of the white 
races, 

Letters from Berlin mention that the prohibition 
imposed by Frederick the Great on the publication 
of any of his musical works, (amid his eagerness to 
see all his literary productions in print) after having 
been respected during his life, and up to the present 


period, has been at length broken. M. Sigismond 
Delin has published the score of an Italian opera in 
one act, by the monarch, entitled ‘Il Re Pastore,’ 
performed for the first time on the 3rd of August, 
1747, in the orangery of the Palace of Charlottenburg 
before the royal family. This musical curiosity is 
accompanied by a fac-simile of the manuscript ; and 
the work itself is spoken of as “distinguished by 
agreeable melodies, and an instrumentation that dis- 
plays a profound contrapuntist.” It is said to be 
“remarkable for the extreme care which the royal 
composer took to give brilliancy to the airs belonging 
to the part of Nice,” designed by him for one of the 
most celebrated Italian singers of the time, Madame 
Astrua—who did, in fact, make her first appearance 
in Berlin on the occasion of the first representation 
of the opera. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


NEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
NATIVITY at Bethlehem, painted by M. Rénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in 1839. 
“ The spectator may a!most suppose himself in the very birth- 
place of the Saviour.”--Times. Also, THE CORONATION of 
Queen Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Bouton. Open 
from Ten till Five. 





In consequence of a very general request, and with a view to 
the instruction and amusement of the younger class, who crowd 
the Exhibition during the Michaelmas Holidays, the POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION will not be closed till the Evening 
of the 10th of this October.—Stevens's Patent Paddle Wheel, an 
efficient mode of applying steam power, is added to the nume- 
rous Models in motion; also, Dr. Spurgin’s Model for a Safety 
Carriage on Railroads.—The Chromatic Fire Cloud and many of 
the present scientific works will be withdrawn at the close for 
additions and changes at the opening.—The Chordwolian, with 
accompaniments, at 4 o'clock.—A new edition of the Catalozue, 
with Illustrations. Admission, 1s.—309, REGENT-STREET. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Haymarket.—Under the quaint title of ‘ Master 
Clarke,’ a clever and not uninteresting play, has 
been written by Mr. Serle, apparently with the view 
of rescuing from the limbo of oblivion the visionary 
career of that shadow of the genius of Cromwell, his 
son Richard, who assumed the name of Clarke, the 
better to preserve the incognito he sought in the pri- 
vacy ofa country life. One so passive and feeble in 
nature as Richard Cromwell, though blameless and 
well-intentioned in his actions and motives, is hardly 
a fit subject for an historical drama, which requires to 
deal with more substantial qualities, either bad or 
good. Neither do we think him an exemplar of the 
negative virtue of “ forbearance,” in which light the 
author intends to set forth his character. The merit 
of forbearance implies the power of resistance, which 
cannot be said to belong to Richard Cromwell. It is 
true, that he forbore to shed blood and foment plots, 
because he felt that both would but help him to hold 
a little longer a power which he could not wield, 
and which must eventually be wrenched from him. 
The author's affection for his hero, however, clothes 
his delineation with a human interest sufficient, 
with the powerful aid of Macready’s acting, to oc- 
cupy tke attention. In orde#to sustain through five 
acts the historical action that ends with Richard 
Cromwell’s abdication in the second, he is repre- 
sented as personally submitting to Charles, from 
whom he obtains a safe conduct under the cognomen 
of “ Master Clarke, the King’s friend ;” and as being 
mixed up, through the vanity and ambition of his 
wife, with a conspiracy of Desborough and other leaders 
of the army to seize the king's person, which ends in 
Master Clarke arresting the traitors with the force he 
was expected to bring to their assistance. The play 
is constructed upon the melo-dramatic principle of 
stimulating the senses of the audience by extrinsic 
excitement, such as distant shouts, hurried footsteps, 
loud knocking, and other denotements of imminent 
peril; but these sounds of the storm raging without, 
only make ,the situation of the hero seem more 
secure, as we feel more snug by the fireside when 
the wind roars and the rain beats. There is some 
good writing in the course of the dialogue, which, 
however, is distinguished more by good sense and 
kindly feeling than dramatic force or poetical beauty ; 
and the strokes of satire, mostly of temporary appli- 
cation, pleased the audience, who were not fastidious 
enough to object to the execrable and homely jokes 
that are lugged in by the head and shoulders to en- 
liven the comic portion of the play. Mr. Macready’s 
personation we have before alluded to, and need only 





say farther, that he gives to Master Clarke an appear. 
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ance of worth, manliness, and unassuming dignity that 
engages sympathy, if it doesnot excite admiration ; the 
subdued force of his acting is such that it is felt by 
its effect on the audience, rather than perceived in the 
efforts of the performance. Miss Faucit’s exaggerated 
styleof playing Lady Cromwell is the more remarkable 
from the contrast ; her agitation looks like ill-temper, 
and her fondness has an airof cant. Mr. J. Webster 
libels Charles the Second, who, with all his faults, 
was a gentleman in his deportment, and Mr. Phelps 
represents Desborough as a mere bravo. The scenery 
and costumes are creditable to the management, 
though Secretary Thurloe surely should not be tricked 
out in the court suit of a cavalier—Mr. Maywood, a 
veteran comedian from America, has essayed the 
arduous character of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in 
*The Man of the World’ this week, and was favour- 
ably received, notwithstanding his performance con- 
sisted merely of a bad imitation of the Scotch dialect 
and excessive gesticulation, and was at once coarse 
and weak. 


Covent Garpex.—‘ The Bride of Messina’ is 
played nightly, and draws good houses, ‘ The 
Greek Boy,’ a light and pleasant musical enter- 
tainment, by Mr. Lover, makes a pretty aiter- 
piece, combining the singing of Vestris as the 
Greek Boy, the humorous acting of Keeley, a lively 
dance or two, and some beautiful views in Venice, 
in which the Rialto, Sta. Salute, and St. Mark’s 
Place, are brought before the eye with all the power 
of scenic art. 


Surrey.—We made a pilgrimage to this ultima 
Thule of the theatrical world, purposely to see how 
Mr. Kenney had treated the subject of John of Pro- 
cida, and a little curious to ascertain the merits of a 
tragedy written by a popular farce-writer, which had 
been shelved in two theatres royal; but it was im- 
possible to feel any interest in the characters, and 
so difficult to see anything in the plot beyond a 
device for the exit’ and entrances of several persons 
of both sexes, who ranted most horribly, and for a 
“grand massacre” and blow-up at the end, that we 
had rather not offer any opinion on the merits of the 
drama—especially as some phrases caught our ear 
that were more high-sounding than intelligible, and 
asthe audience seemed to feel as little interest in the 
performance, and to understand it no better than 
ourselves. We incline to the opinion, that in this 
instance Mr. Kenney is out of his element; for Mr. 
Elton, who played the hero, is able to do justice to 
good dialogue; so that all the fault does not rest 
with the performers, ludicrously bad as most of them 
are. The house was completely filled by a decent, 
attentive, and well-behaved audience. 


Prixcess’s.—This is the appellation bestowed, by 
royal permission, before the “ Princess” Victoria be- 
came Queen, on the new theatre in Oxford Street, of 
which we gave a description a few weeks back. It 
was opened on Wednesday, with the pis aller of play- 
houses without actors, Promenade Concerts, for the 
purpose of filling up the interval before the com- 
mencement of the Opera season, and turning to ac- 
count the public curiosity to gaze at the sumptuous 
embellishments of one of the handsomest little thea- 
tres in Europe. The coup-d’eil is rich, without gau- 
diness ; and the effect of the superb decorations by 
the light of a chandelier of fanciful design, is bril- 
liant in the extreme. Though there is not a hand- 
breadth devoid of some kind of ornament,—ara- 
besques where all hues are blended being intermin- 
gled with figures and devices in relief gilded and 
painted—and the boxes are bordered with cushions 
and vallances of crimson velvet, and curtains of 
damask of the same hue, yet there is neither glare 
nor excess—the style of La Renaissance, admitting 
of as large a quantity and variety of decoration as 
can be combined. ‘The skill of the designer is shown 
in the subserviency of the ornaments to the archi- 
tectural forms, and the harmonious and massive 
effect of the ensemble, which neither distracts nor 
fatigue the eye—A rumour is current, that the 
Promenade Concerts will, ere long, give place to 
an operatic company, under the auspices of Mr. 
John Barnett. 











To CorresponpEnts.—J. G. B.—H. 0. N.—A. B.— 
E. O. P.—An old Subscriber received.—We thank R. H., but 
decline. 
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of the Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge. The pre- 
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form, that an original work of authe nticity, on the important 
sul bje ct of China, may be circula heapest rate. 

“Mr. Davis resided twenty 3 ton, where he at 
length rose to be chief of the featoner: accompanied Lord 
Amherst’s embassy to Pekin; and he ene as one of the few 
Europeans who have ever really mastered the language and 
literature of China. We have a right, therefore, to consider the 
statements which he has now submitted to the public as con- 
taining as full and correct a view of this singular people, of their 

overnment, laws, and institutions—and, in short, of the whole 
rame of their society, as the many diffic — with which the 
subject is beset will admit.”—Quarterly Kevie 

“Mr. Davis’s work on China, which is decidedly the best I 
have seen.....An authority of acknowledged high standing.” — 
Lorrespondent oS the Morning Chronicle, at Macao, April 17. 

London; Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
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we at present possess.”’—London Medical Gazet Aocothoten 
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OLD SAIL 
* The ‘ Old Sailor’ 2 hes old a fav = ‘with the public to stand 
in need of our recomme: yndation. We rejoice to see him enter 
the list again with a sea story (for none can tell one better), and 
promise ns a monthly supply of the adventures of Jem Bunt. Of 
the first number, we shall only say that the debut of the hero is 
both new and entertaining © be at once the cause of an 
inter-parochial quarrel is some distinction to begin with; and 
the Orphi an of * Nobody's Hole’ bids fair to be somebody. The 
return of a frigate froma long Orient: al sojourn is full of feeling 
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lishments are suitable and good. Literary Gazette 
London: Sherwood & Co. Edinburgh: Fraser & Crawford, 
Dublin: Curry & Co. 
%*<* Advertisements for the Cover must be sent before the 23rd 
of the month. 


THE JOU RNEY- BOOK Or ENGLAND, 
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ERKSHIRE: including a Full Account of the 
Roads, Railroads, Canals, and means of Intercommuni- 
cation, with the Routes to the various Towns and Places of In- 
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Twenty-three Engravings and an Illuminated Map: forming 
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work Cs reference. 
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i. UTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
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Plan ; by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyl- 
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instructive Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse, and Spelling 
‘Tables of three and four Syllables, with others leading to a 
knowledge of Grammar and Derivation, Enlarged two anda 
half times; price raised from 1s. to 1s. 6d. bound. 23rd edition. 
2. Butter’s Gradual Primer, by which Young 
Children may more easily learn Words of ‘Two Syllables than 
they have heretofore learned Words of One Syllable. 13th edit. 
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- Butter’s Etymological Spelling Book and 


} MF ne being an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronancia- 


tion, and Derivation of the English Language : containing. be- 
sides several other important Improvements, extensive Tables 
of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots: adapted 
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and Foreigners. 45th edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 
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ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE.— 
The’ and Fourth Volumes of the New Series of this 








y yale ot Medicine (for the Beeston 1839-40) may now 
Weekly seongly bound in cloth, Vol. ol. 11. 228, 

Th jlumes for 1840-41, the 5th and on of ha New Series 
(the ‘Second Number of which i just published) will contain— 
A Corte * Lectures on the Practice of Pbysic, as delivered by 

W at, King’s College—Selections trom Lectures on 
nde ivered by Dr. Carpenter in the Medical School 
"The Clinical Lectures of Dr. C orrigan, Physician to 
the Fe r, Whitworth, and Jervis Street Hospitals, Dublin—A 
Series of ‘Papers from the Lectures of M. Lugol, reported at his 
request, and with his co-operation, by Mr. ‘Benne et, House- 
Surgeon of the Hopital St. Louis, Paris. 

‘jl the usual contents in the form of Original Papers—Ex- 
tracts from otner Journals, Foreign and Domestic—Reviews— 
Leading Articles, &c. &c., w will be continued as heretofore. 

Published e very Friday morning, by Longman, Orme, & Co.; 
also in Monthly Parts. 


















This day, price 6s. with 7 illustrative Plates, 


THE EDINBURGH 
Mak and SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
ales in 


No. CXLV. OCTOBER 1. 1840, 
fi r 
»hoid Fever 


Mr. Roberton on the Exce: 
n—Dr, A. P. Stewart on ‘Toshes aT 
eon Ns aline Substances introduced into the Vascular 
. Smith on the Diseases of Peru—Mr. J. Stuart 
ion—Dr. R. Paterson on Corpora Lutea—Dr. 
rine Hemorrhage. 
rk devoted to Critical Analysis 
contains R vie -ws of various New Publications; and under the 
head Medical Intelligence is given an intere sting Selection of 
Articles on Important an *seful Discoveries, Additions, or 
Improvements in every Branch of Medi eart 
am & Charles Black inburgh: 
ongman & Co. London. 
This day, price 7s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
Conducted 1 PROF. JAMESON 
No. 58. OCTOBER, 1810. 
Containing—Fi rof. Forbes on the Diminution of Temperature 
with ht in the yr here—Dr. A. Fyfe on the Compara- 
tive Mum inating and Heating Power of various Gas Burners— 
Lieut. Newbold on the Beryl Mine of Peqmogs se. Sang on 
( onstruction of Cireular Towers—Rey Dr, Whewell on the 
i Tradition to. Palwtiolozy—Mr. 5. Studer on the 
unite—Prof, sischof on Three Inflammable Gases 
Mines—Mr. Sang on Curvature in Railways— 
y_on the Physical Geography and Climate of 
oi t. M. Glover on the Functions of the ¢ ‘olouring 
r of the din the Dark Re ces of Mankind— Dr.Graham's 
ription of New and Rare Plants, &e. & 
Number also contains Notices in Meteoro! ory, Geology, 
a nd Zoology, as well as Keviews of various New 
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Adam k ( thi arles es Black Edinburgh ; Li onzman & Co. London. | 
ately published, with Maps as. 6d. " 
HE Bh ITISH E MPIRE. TN INDIA. 
By M. DE, iNSTJERN 











so much in so few 
compendium, not alone of 
aud we would recommend 
to “all ene, by any individual de- 
sirous of obtaining a nl idea of the past and present state, 
aod even future pects A ae Vast possessions.” —United 
Service Journal, No. 142, Sept. 18 
ensive volume will be read when bulkier tomes 
, he reading which was requisite for a 
ig tsuch a mass of information must have been 
very great: and the ¢ wares e mind of this Swedish noble- 
Mauls apparent in every page.” —Colonial Mar. No. 6, June, 1840. 
Jobn Marrs 7. Albemarie-street. 





ous, no woe that s¢ 
*, but of Ind 








On the Ist af October was published, in \ pent &vo. price 7s. ‘6d. 
bound in cloth and lettered, the Ist vol. of 
HE ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY on 
the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, chiefly Explanatory 
of the Manners and Customs mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; and also of the History, Geography, Natural History, and 
Antiquities being | a republication of the Notes of the Pictorial 
Bible, of a size which will rary e with the authorised editions of 
the Sacred Text; with many undred Wood-cuts, from the best 
and most authentic, source 
To be completed in Five Vv ‘olumes, te be published on alternate 
months. 
London: Charles Knieht & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 








loth lettered, Svo. price} 


JALLACIES OF He FACULTY. 
By Dr. DICKSON. 


“* We cannot too highly compliment the author on his fear- 
lessness and firmness of purpose ; and if the eyes of the public 
are not opened to the nefarious practices of the apothecaries by 
his exposures, verily they deserve the treatment they receive at 
the hands of these cold-blooded impostors, Whoever reads 
this volume carefully, will henceforth throw physic to the dogs. 
Dr. Dickson has placed it in the power of the invalid to take 

are of himself. Poor Lord Durham ! ! had he read this volume, 
he might hatte still been living.’’—Metropoliian Magazine for 


September 
1. Bailliére, 219, Regent-strect ; and all Booksellers in town 
and country. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S NEW WORK, 


sty oe ~4 request of the Br -— Association. 
lished, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
RGAN i ‘CHE MISTRY in "jis APPLICA. 
TIONS 2 46 RICUL uy ARE and PHYSIOLOGY. By 
JUSTU q LIEB! Dd. Fe. Professor of Chemistry 
in the Univers: sity Giessen. mou from the Manuscript of 
the Author by ae PLAYE AIR, Ph. D. 

* In the report everything was diol. and clearly explained ; 
and if Professor Liebig had succeeded in establishing that the 
production of the carhon of plants did not depend upon the 
svil, but upon a chemical process by which carbon was ex- 
tracte »d from the atnceeers, pe thought anew era in agricul- 
ture was about to commence . Gregory—British Associa- 
tion, Glasgow. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 
University College, U 








3ooksellers and Publishers to 
Upper Gower-street. 





reat NEW PUBL October, 1840. 


M® COLBURN'S — PUBLICATIONS. | 


THE HIS TORY OF A FLIRT. 
NARRATED BY HERSELF. 3 vols. 
“Displays a profound knowledge of the human heart, the 
secret recesses and workings of which it probes and lays ‘bare 
with a master-hand.”’—Courier. 


Il. 
A YEAR AMONG THE 
By J. A. LONGWORTH, Esq. 2 vols. post 8ve 
“These volumes will be read with much ietuenet thie subject 
alone—Circassia—is a powerful attractiou.”— Times. 
I1l. 
THE CARESS SHAWL: an EASTERN RoMANCE. 
By the Author of * The King’s Page,” &e 
“ Full -t 2, variety, and en 


CONSASSIANS 





oe New Monthly. 


NARRATIVE OF THE Ww FAR ss AFFGHANISTAN | 
N 1833-9. By Capt. HEN HAVELOCK, 
Aide-de-C; ome to Major-Gen. Sir W a A, otton, eR, 

Z the Bengal Forces. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ A very toterecting and very important work—containing in- 
telligence with which no person connected, with the affairs of 
the East ought to be unae quainted, and in which every English- 
man is more or less concerned."’—Polytechnic Journal, 





OLIVER CROMWELL: y* Histortcan Romance. 
Edited by the Author of * Brambletye House.’ 3 vols. 
“The battle. scenes in this work are about the most spirited 
and thrilling since Scott dese ribed the gathering at Loudon Hill 
and Bothwell Brigg.”— — um, 


THE 





ART OF NEEDL ‘EW ORK FROM THE 
EARLIEST AGES 

Edited by the Right Hon. the COU} 

pet An admirable volume. 





of WILTON. 
It should be possessed by erery lady.” 





* Orders received by all Booksellers 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


TORICAL MEMOIRS 
OF 


HIS 
QUEENS 


By HANNAH 


aA work caleulat ad to be popular with every class of readers.’ 
=Mornin: 


THE 





-awrance for writing a very industrious and 


Interesting Lvaminer, 


work.” 





EDWARD MOXON, Dover-street. 


TQ 
ENGLAND. 
LAWRANCE. 

- * These laboriows and interesting Memoirs.” — Atheneum. 


zrratives of as much interest as if they were pure dramas.” 












(CHARLES OMALLEY, 





as they please, 
lamp fora ‘th ousand.”"—s 


Salopian Journ 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 
With 22 Illustrations by Putz. 


“We have read this work with as intense an interest as that with which we ever gloated over any work of fiction.’ 


Weekly Chronicle. 


“These two books, Charles O'Malley and me J Lorrequer, place the Author in the front rank of living writers, and challenge 
former days, whether of England or any other country.”’ 


London: W. 8S. ORR & CO., Paternoster-row ; FRASER & CRAWFORD, Edinburgh, 
WILLIAM CURRY & CO., Dublin, 


Comparison with the most popular productions 


ry 
THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By HARRY LORREQUER. 
Nos. I. to VI. are now ready, with Illustrations by Pu1z, One Shilling each. 
= « Beyond c ome jartaon the pleasantest book of our times."’—S/andard. 
! Harry Lorrequer is more than a match for Boz, and we back the Dragoon against Master 


ey 
“We think him superior to Boz, ‘undoubted as are his claims to favourable consideration.’ 





*—Bristol Standard. 


8vo., 12s. cloth lettered. 
"—Edinburgh 


— Manchester Times. 








-- 
Sour Cc rey Publisher, 13, Great basihovongh-stree t. \] ld ‘iver Sold b 
| in oid or siiver.—So 


This ¢ day i is published, price 12s. in 


ECTURES on the MORBID AN ‘wittowy of 


the sanous and MUCOUS MEMBRANES. Vol. IL, 

‘art I. y THOMAS HODGRIN , M.D, 

4 Volume I., price 12s. in boards. 

“Dr. Hodgkin is well known as a zealous Morbid Anatomist. 
His situation at Guy's Hospital gave him opportunities which 
his talents and his zeal have seized. The volume before us is 
the First of a Series; and judging from this, we may confidently 
prognosticate that all will be acceptable to the profession.” 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, Jan. 1837. 

“The importance of the subjects embraced by these Lectures, 
and the reputation which Dr. Hodgkin has justly acquired as a 
zealous cultivator of Pathological Anatomy, are sufficient to 
claim the earnest attention of eve 7 reader to the work before 
US. ccee It is in every respect an excellent production ; calculated 
to advance the progress of Pathological Science; and destined 
to take a permanent place among the higher orde tr of the Me- 
dical Classics of aie ag other countries.” —British and Foreign 
Medical Review, July 

Nie~ Ap 





‘Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, 





1. 
one vol. 12mo. 
HRIST the THEME of the MISSIONARY, 
an Argume nt for the specific Design and Spiritual Cha. 
racter of the Christian Mission, by the Rev. Octavius Winslow 
M.A. Author of * The Inquirer directed to an Experimental and 
Practical View of the Work of a Holy Spirit,’ &c. 


1smo. cloth, price 5s. with Portrait, uniform with 

e Cabinet Edition of Oberlin's Memoirs, 
Memoirs of John Caspar Lavater, compiled from 

authentic Sources; including the Memoir of his Widow, pad 

ee peneee between aveet and the Oberlins. By P.J 
eirch, Esq 


In one vel, 


ANDREW FUL LER’S WORKS. 
A New and Complete Edition, in one vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 


price 30s. in cloth, 
The Works of the late Andrew Fuller. Edited 


by his Son, Andrew Gunton Fuller. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





3. 
one vol. 12mo. cloth, price 7s. d. 
| Notes on ithe Pentateuch ; selected from the Exe- 
etical Parts of Rose meal ‘t's Scholia, and of Dathe’s Notes to 


nis Latin Version; also from Schrank, Michaelis, Le Clere, 
Ainsworth, Poole, and others. By J. Brightwell. 


In 12mo. stitched, ‘ilt edges, price ls. 

The Church at Work; an Essay on the best 
Means of promoting the Increase of Places of w orship. of Con- 
gregational Hearers, and of Members in Church Fellowship. 
Published at the request of the Pastors of the Cumberland As- 
| soc iated Churc bes, met to promote the Revival of Religion at 

‘ocke erinouth, in September. 1839. By Edward Leighton, Au- 
| coral ‘Joseph a Model for the Youn 

London: Ball, Arnold, & Co, 
OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
Gyantity, Twelve for 1s. Id., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant. 

ELOPES, of the Government shape, all corners secured 
with pn or small seal, eight dozen for 6¢d.—Stocken’s Post- 
office writing ere :—Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. 
per ream; Note Paper, 2)¢., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and 
poy eles cant assortment of Enve lope Cases, tilled,complete, from 
5s. 6d.; blotting Books, Albums, Scrap Looks, Bibles, and Prayer 
Books. bound in velvet, &c. Name-plate eleg ntly engraved, 
and 100 supertine cards printed, fo ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. 
and 5s.—'To be had at Stocken’s . Quadrant, Regent-street. 


- r , 

ne pets EN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop. and comb, &c. ., only 10%, 6¢. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
and ooking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
*s, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing C ‘ases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-hanc Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood W et a. 12 inches by 

10, warrauted, for 10s. 6d. Kosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
ith lock Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 

T rs avelling W riting Cases, 105 inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
ach. G, Riddle’s Coronet or Bi adem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Niddie’ s revolving Inksti ands. 3. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
ny C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
. Quadrant, Regent-st.. next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


XYOWLAND'S LOTION.—The reputation of 

this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 

in sustaining a remarkably pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 

more immediately and pleasingly confirmed during the preva- 

lence of unequal temperature. Cutaneous Irritability, Harsh- 

ness, and Discolourati on are entire a | removed and obviated by 

the use of Gowland’ Lotion an animated tint of the 

complexion efvectually secured and preserved. “Ro at Sh 
vondon,” is engraved on the samp. Prices, 2s. ~ 

narts, Ss. 6d. Sold by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine 

venders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 


the HAIR, price 3s. _ 
MPORTANT DISCOVERY.—TO THE 
¥ ASTHMA.—The eminent success 
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facturer, 5: 











FFLICTED WITH 

which has attended the Adve spon $ practice for many years. 
induces him to offer those who suffering from this painful 
disease immediate relief, the canet violent and agonizing pa- 
roxysm being removed by his system in three or four hours, and 
a recurrence prevented without continement from business. 
Mr. Hamilton Kittoe, Surgeon, may be consulted daily, from 11 
till 2, at 28 a, York-street, Portman-square. Letters (paid), 
minutely describing the case, will meet attention. An Invalid 
Boarder ean be received 


UTLER’sC OMPOUN YD CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is allowed by medic al men to be the best (as it is the 
orizinal) of the now numerous concentrated preparations of the 
ind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half 
a pint of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and 
composition as that ordered by the British Pharmacopewias. It 
is prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found ex- 
tremely useful in ¢ bronic rheumatism, in secondar symptoms, 
and after an ag 7 use of mercury.—Prepared and sold 4 
= * bottles, 20s., half-pints 10s., and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by 
as Butler, Chemist, 4, eeapesie, corner of St. Paul's, 
L a and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
likewise "of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo-place, opposite 
the Post Office, Edinbu: h; or, by order, through any res ct= 
able Druggist.—N.B. 0. ~ c apside, eoanee of St. 
c churchyard, wh where may at all times be seen an assortment of 




















Emigrants’ welling, and Family Medicine Chests, in maho- 
gany and d plain wood. 


THE ATHENAUM 


COcr. 3 





8, NEw Burirneron STREET, Oct, 3, 


MR. BENTLEY has just ready for Publication the following NEW WORKS: 


I. 
The Sixth and concluding Volume of Mr. BENTLEY'S Collective Edition of 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 


*,* This Volume will contain no less than One Hundred Letters never before collected, including Original Letters from Lord Oxford to the Misses Berry, and 
will be embellished with Portraits of Horace Walpole (after Eckardt), Miss Berry, Hon. Mrs. Damer, and the Margravine of Anspach. 
The First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Volumes of this Work are now ready, embellished with Portraits of 


LORD HERTFORD 
COUNTESS OF AILESBURY 
GEORGE MONTAGUE 
LADY TOWNSHEND 
KITTY CLIVE 

GEORGE SELWYN 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 
LADY WALPOLE 

GRAY, THE POET 

DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY 
J. CHUTE 

LADY HERVEY 


COUNTESS TEMPLE 
LADY SUFFOLK HON. R. EDGCUMBE 
DUKE OF ARGYLE 
LADY DIANA BEAUCLERC 
HORACE WALPOLE 
SIR HORACE MANN 


GILLY WILLIAMS 


RICHARD BENTLEY, THE VIRTUOSO 
MADAME DU DEFFAND 

MARSHAL CONWAY 

DUCHESS DE CHOISEUL, 


*.* The whole to be comprised in Six Volumes, price 14s. each. 


“«We quote from Mr. Bentley's general edition of Walpole’s Letters, now in course of publication—a collection into one view and regular order of that vast correspondence, which 
besides its unrivalled beauty and brilliancy, has the more important merit of being the liveliest picture of manners, and the best epitome of political history that not only this, but any 


country possesses.”"—Quarterly Review. 


“We consider Mr. Bentley’s ‘ Complete Edition of Iiorace Walpole’s Letters’ as one of the most useful and important publications that has issued from the press for the last quarter 
of acentury; for not only doesit comprise all the correspondence that is to be found in preceding editions, but much also which has not till now appeared in print. It is still further 
recommended by a variety of illustrative notes, drawn up with consummate tact, and is, moreover, embellished with numerous portraits, engraved from authentic originals, of inany 
of the most celebrated wits, statesmen, and beauties of the last century. Such a work, so enriched with all that is necessary to render it complete, is one of the most valuable that any 


lover of sterling English literature can possess.”"—Sun. 


Il. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE CLOCK-MAKER; 
OR, THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK, OF SLICKVILLE. 


THIRD SERIES. Post 8vo. 


IIt. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; 


Or, Mercedes of Castile: a Romance. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The Red Rover,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL 
PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. &c. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
Including a NARRATIVE of his VOYAGE to TANGIER. 


THE WHOLE NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS. 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original Picture. 















New Publications now ready. 








The SECOND EDITION of 





MR. G. P. R. JAMES’ 


S ‘MAN AT ARMS; 


Or, HENRI DE CERONS:’ a ROMANCE. 
“Abounding with soul-stirring descriptions of battles, sieges, and-all the ‘pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.’ The varied adventures incident are delineated with 


great animation, and in the happiest manner of the author.”—Courier. 


y II. 
The THAMES and its TRIBUTARIES. 


By Cuartes Mackay, Esa. 
2 vols. 8vo. with upwards of Forty Illustrations. 

“ Two very amusing and very instructive volumes, abounding in anecdote, and suitable 
to the taste of every reader.”"—Times. 

‘“* The subject is most felicitous: such a book has long been wanted. The author has 
made a valuable and graceful addition to the literature of the day."—Morning Herald. 

“*We cannot take our leave of these pleasant volumes without commending the spirit 
in — they are written, and the indefatigable research by which they are distinguished.” 

















Ilt. 
A Summer amongst the BOCAGES and the VINES. 


By Miss Louisa Sruart CostE.to. 
Author of ‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with numerous Illustrations. 
‘* A more agreeable, graceful, unaffected book of travels it has seldom been our pleasure 
to read, and we very cordially thank Miss Costello for her pleasant volumes.”— Times. 
“These volumes have many claims on attention, besides their typographical neatnes 
and delicate wood illustrations.”— Atheneum. 
“One of the most fascinating books of travel that has for many years issued from the 
press.” —Atlas. 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 








By MISS ELLEN WALLACE. 


“The merits, literary and artistical, of this work, are of a very high order, and entitle it to rank with the very best productions of the day. The tone of sentiment is at once 


3 vols. post Syo. 


elevated and just, and it abounds in shrewd and caustic remarks on men and manners.”—Courier. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. with Engravings from Original Paintings. 
The two first Volumes, or the two last, may be obtained separately to complete sets. 













RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


— 





London: Jamzus Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery ed 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for ScoTLAND, Messrs, Bel] & 





Lane. Published every Sapurday et ire Pay hte ore 14, Welli 


n-street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; andsoldbyall 
w ;—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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